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THE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


It is my privilege to present this Annual Report to the Trustees and 
the Corporation of the American Schools. All meetings required by the 
Constitution and By-laws were held at the scheduled times. The Decem- 
ber 28, 1959 meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the apartment 
of H. Dunscombe Colt, 280 Park Avenue, New York City, while the 
Spring 1960 meeting was held at the Cornell Club on April 2. The 
Corporation met, as usual, in connection with the meetings of the Society 
of Biblical Literature at Union Theological Seminary. The luncheon of 
the Alumni Association was held at the same time. 
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Business matters were duly discharged by the responsible members of 
the administration, and annual appointments to the various positions in 
the field were made upon nomination of the Jerusalem and Baghdad 
School Committees. The other committees discharged their duties with 
their customary efficiency. 

The three-headed monster known as the central administration con- 
tinued in its management of the routine affairs of the Schools. I carried 
on in the area of policy planning with the very competent and enthusi- 
astic help of my associate, the Executive Assistant to the President, 
Professor William L. Reed, of Lexington, Kentucky. Mrs. Gladys 
Walton continues to manage the business affairs of the Schools in our 
long established office in New Haven, where the administration of Yale 
University generously makes quarters available. 

The Baghdad School did not operate in Iraq this year but transferred 
its attention to Iran. Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford continues as director, 
and Dr. Bruce Howe, of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
served as annual professor. A full report of the activities of the School 
that were carried on in an eight-month program of archaeological recon- 
naissance and excavation in Kermanshah Province will be made by the 
director, Dr. Crawford. I received an informal report on the project 
from one of the members of the Baghdad School Committee, Professor 
Braidwood of Chicago, and I can assure the trustees and the members 
of the corporation that we can well be proud of the work of unique 
importance that has been done. A complete report on the activities of 
the School will appear elsewhere. As of this writing the Baghdad School 
is working again at the site of Nippur in cooperation with the Oriental 
Institute. I appreciate the help of Dr. Crawford and Dr. Kramer in the 
management of the School’s affairs. We are fortunate to have two such 
eminent scholars in this field connected with the work of the Schools. 
They keep very busy, which means they do a great deal of traveling. 
The conduct of the work of this particular part of our organization is 
carried on by international mail and cable. 

The director of the Jerusalem School for the past academic year has 
been Professor Marvin H. Pope of Yale. The School had a very success- 
ful year, and a complete report of its activities will be published else- 
where. We continue to serve as hosts for a number of archaeological 
expeditions, while other members of our organization work on the scroll 
project in the nearby Museum. 

Dr. Pope was assisted by Dr. Louis F. Hartman as Annual Professor, 
Dr. Herbert G. May as Honorary Lecturer and Mr. Herbert Bess and 
Mr. Willard G. Oxtoby as Fellows. 

The Jerusalem School Committee, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Dentan, was fortunate in its search for staff members. 
We are very happy to announce that Dr. Paul W. Lapp has accepted 
an appointment as Annual Professor for the academic vear 1960-61 and 
that he will serve for a number of years thereafter as Director. This is 
the nearest thing to a permanent appointment that we have been able 
to secure in recent years. We congratulate the Jerusalem School Com- 
mittee on its success. 
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The Visiting Trustee Lecturer at the School, Dr. Allen O. Whipple 
(M. D.), completed his research during this academic year and is busy 
preparing a final report. 

Our scholarly publications have been issued at regular intervals under 
the guidance of the Chairman of the Publications Committee, Dr. Al- 
bright. The BuLietin has continued its high standard of scholarly 
excellence, but our printing firm of long standing, J. H. Furst Company 
of Baltimore, has still been suffering from the aftereffects of its move. 
The delays in the appearance of the BuLLETIN are due in part to its 
difficulties in reorganizing affairs in the new location. 

The financial and bookkeeping arrangements, which are divided be- 
tween The Chase Manhattan Bank and the firm of accountants, Wheeler, 
Crosbie, Seiler & Company, near Philadelphia, are working out very well. 
The securities are in the hands of The Chase Manhattan Bank, while Mr. 
Seiler, of the other firm, does all of the bookkeeping that used to be 
handled by Thomas Knight. I would like to express my appreciation to 
The Chase Manhattan Bank and to Mr. Seiler for their assistance. I 
would also like to express my appreciation of assistance from the Trea- 
surer, Mr. Warrington, and the other members of the Finance Committee. 

The expedition to Sardis, under the auspices of the Schools and 
sponsored by the Bollingen Foundation and Cornell and Harvard Uni- 
versities, conducted its third season in the summer of 1960. Dr. George 
Hanfman again served as Director, and I as Associate Director. The 
results continue to be most satisfactory, and I am glad to report that 
the Bollingen Foundation has voted to continue its support for another 
three years. 

I would also like to announce that through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth K. Bechtel of San Francisco, the Schools are planning 
to purchase a portion of the Dead Sea scrolls. Such a negotiation, as you 
might imagine, can be very complicated, and the details have not as yet 
been completely worked out. If the negotiations are successfully com- 
pleted, these scrolls will become the property of the American Schools. 
They will be kept in the Palestine Museum, and we plan to have them 
published by members of the School staff competent in that field. 

It is my pleasure to welcome as members of the Corporation the 
following institutions which have joined during the past year: 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; 

The School of Theology, Anderson College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Anderson, Indiana; 

Southern California School of Theology, Claremont, California; 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas; 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; 

Nazarene Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri; 

The Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania (renewal). 


The School has been operating in Jerusalem for over sixty years and 
it is the opinion of the Trustees and myself that it is time to reconsider 
our position in that part of the world. I have been authorized to appoint 
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a committee of Trustees and recent directors to give some thought to 
our past performance and future position and make recommendations 
for consideration at the spring meeting. If any of the members of the 
Schools who have lived in Jerusalem have any suggestions to make, we 
would all appreciate it very much if you would send your suggestions to 
any of the members of the committee listed below. 


Trustees: Messrs. H. Dunscombe Colt, 
Oliver C. Reynolds, 
Herbert G. May, 
G. Ernest Wright, 
Nelson Glueck. 


Former directors: Messrs. James Muilenburg, 
Frank M. Cross, 
Patrick W. Skehan, 
Fred V. Winnett, 
Robert C. Dentan, 
Marvin H. Pope, 
H. Neil Richardson. 


I have asked Professor Reed to act as chairman, and he will assemble 
the various suggestions for submission to the Board of Trustees at the 
Spring meeting. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities of 
the Jerusalem School for the academic year 1959-60. 

After some delay en route, resulting from unresolved tensions in the 
Near East, my family and I landed at Beirut June 20, 1959, and I was 
able to fly to Jerusalem the same day. My wife and children followed 
several days later. The two large cases of School equipment (including 
the washing machine) which we had brought as accompanied baggage 
had to be left in Beirut to be forwarded by air freight because of the 
closing of the Syrian-Jordanian border. 

The direction of the School was taken over from Prof. Fred V. Winnett 
on July 1, 1959. Happily, there was a period in which Prof. and Mrs. 
Winnett were able to brief me and my wife on the routine business of 
the School. 

The Expedition at el-Jib under the direction of Professor James B. 
Pritchard had been in progress for some weeks, and the staff, housed at 
the School, commuted daily to the dig. During the months of July and 
August I was able to participate in the excavation along with the regular 
staff. 

During the months of July and August the hostel and Annual Pro- 
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fessor’s apartment were generally fully occupied. At times there were 
more than a score of persons in residence. Professor Frank M. Cross, Jr., 
of Harvard was at the School most of the summer, completing his part of 
the processing of the Scrolls from Qumran Cave Four. 

On Sunday, August 2, members of the School and representatives of 
other archeological institutions in Jerusalem were granted an audience 
with King Hussein. The affair was arranged by Dr. ‘Awni Dajani who 
was shortly thereafter promoted from Acting Director to Director of the 
Jordanian Department of Antiquities. The interested and cooperative 
spirit of the king and branches of his government, especially the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities under Dr. Dajani, is an invaluable asset to foreign 
archaeologists and reassuring for the future of archaeology in Jordan. 

During the months of August and September an American Expedition 
headed by Dr. Philip C. Hammond participated in excavations at Petra 
under the direction of Mr. Peter Parr, Secretary of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem. The American contingent under Dr. Ham- 
mond consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Kennedy and Mr. James Jeffers. 
The expedition received cooperation and token financial support ($500) 
from the American School. The Jordanian Department of Antiquities 
also participated, clearing the Roman Road down to the Triumphal Arch. 
Although operating on a small budget, the expedition achieved important 
results. 

During the lull between the departure of the el-Jib staff and the 
arrival of the Annual Professor and Fellow, I was able to visit and 
observe the work of the Petra expedition for several days. There remains 
a vast amount of archeological work to be done here. 

The Annual Professor, Father Louis F. Hartman of the Catholic 
University of America, and the Annual Fellow, Prof. S. Herbert Bess of 
Grace Theological Seminary, arrived in mid-September. Mr. Willard 
Oxtoby, Annual Fellow for 1958-59, and his wife Layla remained at the 
School for a second year. Will worked at the Scrollery preparing indexes 
of the vocabulary of the Qumran documents. 

The academic year was inaugurated on Oct. 5 with the traditional tea 
in the School garden, which was attended by more than two hundred 
guests. The field trips, always a very important part of the School’s 
academic program, were launched with a three-week tour in Syria and 
Lebanon. Omar Abdullah Jibril, major domo of the service staff, 
served as driver and factotum. Omar had never been on one of the 
School’s Syrian trips and wished to use some of his vacation time in 
this way. Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Director of the Baghdad School, returning from a season of excavat- 
ing at Hasanlu in Iran, joined the Jerusalem School party (consisting 
of the Director, Annual Professor, Annual Fellow, and Omar) for the trip. 
We visited the museums of Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut, and the major 
excavation sites, past and present, of Syria and Lebanon. Dr. Selim 
‘Abd el-Haqq, Director General of Antiquities and Museums, Dr. Faisal 
Seirafe, Director of Antiquities and Museums in North Syria, and Dr. 
Maurice Chehab, Conservator General of Antiquities of Lebanon, were 
most cordial and helpful. A special debt of gratitude we owe to Pro- 
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fessor Haretoun Kalayan of the American University of Beirut and the 
Lebanese Department of Antiquities, for his kindness in showing us the 
excavations and restoration projects in Lebanon. 

One of the many joys of the year was the all-too-short stay of Dr. 
Allen O. Whipple as Visiting Trustee Lecturer at the School. Dr. 
Whipple’s special project was the study of the beginning of medical 
schools and hospitals in the Near East. He arrived at the School in 
mid September and spent the month of October travelling in Turkey and 
Iran. On Nov. 21 he presented at the School a lecture entitled “ The 
First Medical School and Hospital in the Near East.” The lecture was 
attended by about 35 persons, including many physicians of Jerusalem 
and neighboring towns. On leaving the School shortly after Christmas, 
Dr. Whipple continued his researches, finding and studying the remains 
of two early hospitals in Cairo and collecting bibliographical data in 
the libraries of Paris and London. 

On December 5th, Dr. Taufik Canaan, friend of the Jerusalem School 
for more than half a century, presented a lecture on “ Daily Palestinian 
Life and Bible Parallels ” to more than fifty guests. 

On May 8, 1960, the School and the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
jointly sponsored a lecture at the Museum by Miss Kathleen Kenyon 
on the subject “ Jericho and the Earliest Settlement.” After the lecture, 
the British School of Archeology and the American School gave a tea for 
Miss Kenyon in the Museum courtyard. 

The School was particularly fortunate to have a second trustee resident 
for several months. Professor H. G. May of Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology was Honorary Lecturer for the second term. Dr. May gave 
freely of his time and knowledge in helping to plan, carry out, and 
evaluate the results of field trips. The presence of Mrs. Helen May and 
Miss Gayle May also added greatly to the life of the School. 

The hostel remained very nearly full throughout the year, and espe- 
cially in the Spring. Among those who stayed at the hostel for a few 
weeks to several months were Mrs. Marguerite Harmon Bro, author and 
editor, Prof. and Mrs. Stewart McCullough of the University of Toronto, 
Dean Stanley Frost of McGill University Faculty of Theology, Dean 
Felix B. Gear of Columbia Theological Seminary, Prof. James H. Phillips 
of Duke University, later joined by Mrs. Phillips and their daughter 
Beth, Prof. J. Daniel Joyce of Christian Theological Seminary, and Rev. 
Charles Kennedy, graduate student at Yale University. Mr. Kennedy 
came in connection with his doctoral dissertation project, the study of 
the pottery of the Whiting Collection of Yale Art Gallery. 

The academic program for the year was perforce extremely loose and 
flexible. Will Oxtoby was occupied with the work of the Scrollery and 
the Fellow, Professor Bess, was the lone student for whom courses 
were offered. The Annual Professor, Father Hartman, gave instruction 
in North Semitic Epigraphy and the Director offered some readings in 
Ugaritic. The, Annual Professor, Annual Fellow, Director, and Honor- 
ary Lecturer pooled efforts in seminars on geography and archeology of 
Palestine, mostly in preparation for field trips. In addition to the three- 
week trip in Syria and Lebanon, numerous one-day trips were made to 
all parts of Jordan. 
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From October to February Professor John Marks of Princeton Uni- 
versity and his family occupied the Annual Professor’s apartment, They 
contributed a great deal to the life of the School during their stay. Dr. 
Marks brought his own automobile from Europe and joined with his 
family in many of the School trips and also took various members of the 
School on independent field trips. He and Dr. Whipple made a trip to 
Syria. Again Father Hartman, Prof. Bess, Will and Layla Oxtoby, joined 
with him in an extended trip in Iran. When, as was frequently the case, 
the number of people interested in field trips exceeded the capacity of 
the School carryall and other vehicles available, various individuals and 
groups arranged their own trips by taxi. Professor and Mrs. Rolland 
Wolfe, after an extended trip through Europe and the Near East, brought 
their Volkswagen to Jerusalem in the spring and they too were able to 
take extra persons on several trips. 

During the months of December, January, and February Father Hart- 
man and Mr. Bess participated in the excavations at Teleilat Ghassul, 
sponsored by the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome and directed by 
Father Robert North. 

During the Christmas season Will Oxtoby suffered an attack of hepa- 
titis and his physician ordered him to rest in bed for two months. Fortu- 
nately, Will felt well enough to carry on his work on the concordance to 
the Qumran documents. Thus he was able to complete his work and 
leave Jerusalem in May so that he and Layla could be at home for the 
arrival of their firstborn. Shortly before their departure, Will accepted 
a position at McGill University. 

The library is growing at a pace that strains the available space. 
Many of the shelves are so tightly packed that it is difficult to remove 
or replace a book. Early in the year Beverly Pope shifted every volume 
in the library in an effort to relieve the congestion, but the relentless 
growth of the serials and the bulk of some of the excavation reports soon 
crowded the shelves again. A new section of shelves was built to match 
and be added to those placed transversely on the courtyard side of the 
library. This will relieve the pressure for perhaps a year. 

There was considerable turnover in the service staff for various reasons, 
including marriage. Several persons were taken on trial for short periods 
before a reasonably satisfactory staff situation was achieved. Of: the 
long-time employees Omar, Wadia, Mahmud, and the Hajj remain. A 
week before Christmas Omar’s family was increased by the arrival of a 
new daughter who was given the name Miryam. 

During the course of the year the School’s equipment was augmented 
by a washing machine, an oil stove, an electric ice cream freezer, and an 
18-cubic-foot freezer. A set of twenty-four iron chairs was purchased for 
the dining room to replace the wooden chairs which could not be kept 
sturdy. The garden furniture was supplemented by a sofa and two chairs 
of wrought iron. By way of maintenance and repair of buildings and 
grounds, the corridor was scraped and four coats of new wash applied, 
the shutters on the front and south sides were removed, the rotten wood 
replaced, the old paint burned off, cracks puttied, and oil, undercoat, 
and three coats of paint applied; the Tell el-Kheleifeh pottery that had 
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been lying behind the garage for several years was removed. Charles 
Kennedy sorted out the interesting pieces and the rest was dumped in the 
Kedron Valley at a spot designated by the Director of Antiquities. 

The transition of the year 1959-60 to 1960-61 took place in a frenzy of 
archeological activity. Professor and Mrs. James L. Kelso came in early 
April and their staff followed. Excavation was begun at Beitin in late 
May. On June 13th Professor James B. Pritchard and his staff arrived 
and began work at el-Jib the following day. On June 28th Professor G. 
Ernest Wright and staff of some thirty professors and students arrived 
and were able to move to Balata the next day. Dr. and Mrs. Paul Lapp 
arrived the last week of June and the affairs of the School were turned 
over to Dr. Lapp as Acting Director on July Ist. 

It is my pleasant duty to thank the many people whose participation 
and assistance in the School’s program made the year most rewarding for 
me and my family. It was a special pleasure to work with Father Hart- 
man and Mr. Bess. The Marks family and the Mays enriched the 
School’s life immensely. The vivacious personality of Mrs. Bro added 
zest and wit to every occasion. As an ex officio trustee of the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum, I found it especially rewarding to work with 
Pére R. De Vaux, Ambassador Sheldon Mills, and Mr. Joseph Saad in 
efforts to ease the Museum’s financial difficulties. 

To Omar, Wadia, and the rest of the staff special thanks are due for 
their cooperative spirit and loyalty to the welfare of the School. Most 
of all I am grateful to my wife for sharing with me the responsibilities 
and the joys of a memorable year. 

Finally, to the President and his Executive Assistant, the Chairman 
of the Jerusalem School Committee, and the Trustees, I wish to express 
my gratitude for giving to me the honor of directing the Jerusalem 
School. 

Marvin H. Pops, 


Director. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


The report made in November of 1959 described the initial stages of 
the first work undertaken in Iran by the Baghdad School. This effort 
was part of a more extensive undertaking called the Iranian Prehistoric 
Project under the direction of Professor Robert J. Braidwood of the 
Oriental Institute. The Assistant Director was Dr. Bruce Howe of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, who served as Annual Professor 
of the Baghdad School for 1959-60. Dr. Howe’s primary concern was 
with the earliest chronological phases of the project. In a brief summary 
written especially for this report, Dr. Howe gives the following account 
of his activities: 

“ An eight-month program of archaeological reconnaissance and excava- 
tion was carried out in Kermanshah Province, central western Iran} from 
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October 1959 to June 1960 by the Iranian Prehistoric Project. This was 
the result of an active partnership between the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
and the Institute of Archaeology of the University of Tehran. 

“Several working concepts were back of this campaign. The urban 
life developed on the ancient Mesopotamian alluvial plain was rooted in 
earlier effective food-producing villages in the hilly Zagros-Taurus pe- 
riphery. A propitious natural environment there for cultural phases 
leading to the earliest village-farming communities suggested profitable 
research. Its natural and cultural historical aspects require a broad 
range of investigation. Early in 1959 the necessarily fluid field operations 
were deemed inadvisable in Iraqi Kurdistan, the scene of previous work. 
However, the project fortunately was able to concentrate its activities 
somewhat southeastward in the same environmental zone. Accidents of 
modern political boundaries placed it in Iran, in Kurdish-speaking dis- 
tricts about Kermanshah and Shahabad. 

“ Extensive survey in October-January and April-May recorded over 
230 mounds and some 20 cave sites; selected sites were tested by sound- 
ings and fuller excavation in February-May. Ultimately, evidence fell 
into eight or nine cultural-chronological stages dated roughly from about 
100,000-75,000 years ago down to 3500-3000 B.C. Although: generally 
matching data previously gathered in the same ecological zone 150 miles 
northwest in Iraq, these more southerly assemblages displayed interesting 
differences. Proceeding concurrently, studies of the fauna and flora 
(including coring of marsh deposits for pollen sequences) and of the 
recent and pleistocene geology of the region added depth and breadth 
to the entire project. 

“The two excavations conducted as one part of the participation of 
the American Schools in this project ran for about one month each at 
the rock-shelter of Warwasid in a valley northeast of Kermanshah and 
in the low shell-midden of Tepe Asiab just east of the Kermanshah 
airport. They encompassed most of the earlier half of the area sequence. 


“ At Warwasid some six meters of deposit over about sixteen square 
meters yielded a stratigraphic sequence of Old Stone Age remains com- 
prising Middle Paleolithic (Mousterian) and Upper Paleolithic (Bara- 
dostian and Zarzian) assemblages. Quantities of flint artifacts were 
found associated with animal remains, ashy deposits and small hearths 
from which charcoal was collected for radioactive carbon (C-14) dating 
tests. The Warwasid sequence represents all the hunting-gathering 
stages known today in this quarter of the Near East, and matches the 
only other instance known, from Shanidar in Iraq. Geological data and 
C-14 determinations on similar materials elsewhere date this sequence 
at from 75,000-50,000 down to 12,000-10,000 years ago. 

“ At Tepe Asiab excavation over sixty square meters revealed deposits 
of a single occupation phase up to two meters in depth, containing many 
flint tools, a few crude clay figurines (but no pottery), thousands of 

freshwater clam shells and numerous animal bones, especially of wild 
pig. At the bottom an enigmatic broad shallow oval basin cut into 
bedrock was partly revealed. Two human burials also came from this 
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level. This primitive, essentially pre-ceramic open settlement, lacking 
formal housing but rich in simple stone tools and animal debris, reflects 
a very late stage of intensified food-collecting or, possibly, a very early 
food-producing activity. Direct proof of this latter remains elusive here 
but may emerge from future study. C-14 determinations from a closely 
similar site in Iraq gave a date of about 10,800 years ago. 

“ These foregoing early stages were the segment investigated by survey 
and excavation in the A.S.O.R. portion of the whole. This work was 
interlocked with that of later stages. These included a Jarmo-like 
phase dug at Tepe Serab and dated from tests elsewhere to about 7000 
B.C. Later horizons, corresponding, on ceramic and other typological 
grounds, to late Halafian and Ubaidian of about 5000-3700 B. C. at Tepe 
Siabid and to Uruk-Proto-Literate of about 3500-3000 B.C. at Tepe 
Desuwar, were also sampled by soundings. Thus, the tentative area 
sequence developed during the season corresponds significantly with the 
Mesopotamian sequence for these early periods. The great bulk of the 
material is now at the Oriental Institute in Chicago where further studies 
have begun.” 

The Baghdad School is now engaged for the fourth season as the 
partner of the Oriental Institute in the Joint Expedition to Nippur in 
southern Iraq. The work began in mid-October under the leadership of 
Mr. Richard C. Haines, Annual Professor of the Baghdad School for 
1960-61, assisted by his colleagues from Chicago, namely, Dr. Donald P. 
Hansen, archaeologist, and Mr. James Knudstad, architect. It is re- 
ported that they were warmly received upon their arrival in Baghdad 
and were given every assistance to expedite the resumption of excava- 
tions at Nippur for the first time since the 1957-58 season. The first task 
was to remove the sand which had blown into the excavations during 
the interim. Upon the completion of that task renewal of the effort to 
uncover various lower strata of the temple of Inanna began. When the 
1957-58 season ended, a series of temples of Inanna ranging from Parthian 
times back to about 2800 B.C. in the Early Dynastic period had been 
unearthed. The aim of the present season is to pursue this temple 
sequence as far down as it continues in this location. From a sounding 
made previously it is known that there is an occupational level forty 
feet thick below the lowest point reached in the Inanna temple before 
the present water level is attained. How far down the Inanna temple 
will continue no one knows. It will be a significant achievement, how- 
ever, if the history of this temple can be pushed back another five 
hundred to one thousand years. It is still too early to have any report 
from the field on what progress is being made. 

In December the Joint Expedition staff will be increased by the arrival 
of Dr. George Dales, Fellow of the Baghdad School for 1960-61 and now 
under appointment as a member of the Division of Art and Archaeology 
of the Royal Ontario Museum, as archaeologist and photographer. If 
present plans reach fruition, the writer hopes to join these four early 
in 1961. 

Dr. Dales is now engaged in a survey of his own on the southern coast 
of West Pakistan in search of tells which might indicate some connection 
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between the Indus and Tigris-Euphrates valleys. He will go directly 
from Pakistan to Iraq. 

Your director spent the summer in Iran as a member of the staff of 
the expedition to Hasanlu in Azerbaijan. On his return from Teheran 
he spent two days in Baghdad where he was extended every courtesy 
by the Iraq Department of Antiquities. 

In the field of periodicals, the Baghdad School continues to publish 
The Journal of Cuneiform Studies. Under the editorship of Professor 
Albrecht Goetze and his associates Professor Thorkild Jacobsen and 
Professor Abraham Sachs, the journal is now in its fourteenth year of 
contribution to the history of the Ancient Near East. 


VauGcun E. Crawrorp, 
Director 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
November 10, 1960 





THE THIRD CAMPAIGN AT BALATAH (SHECHEM) 


LAWRENCE E. Toomss 
G. Ernest WRIGHT 


The third campaign on the tell at Balatah,’ the site of biblical 
Shechem, was conducted between July 1 and August 13, 1960 by a thirty- 
two-member staff and approximately one hundred sixty-five laborers.” 
The sponsoring institutions were again Drew University, McCormick 
Theological Seminary and the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
They were assisted financially by the Bollingen Foundation, and in a 
much smaller but nevertheless welcome manner by the Nicol Museum 
of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Concordia Teacher’s College 
and the Semitic Museum of Harvard University. 

The inability of the Administrative Director of the project, Dean 
Bernhard Anderson of Drew, to accompany the Expedition in this cam- 
paign necessitated a slight reorganization: G. E. Wright again served as 
Archaeological Director, L. E. Toombs was Associate Director, and 
Edward F. Campbell, Jr. was Assistant Director and Treasurer—the 
latter two bearing heavy administrative responsibility in addition to 
their archaeological duties. Paul W. Lapp of the Jerusalem School, 


1 For reports of the first two campaigns see BULLETIN, Nos. 144 (Dec., 1956). 
pp. 9-20; and 148 (Dec., 1957), pp. 11-28. The extra-budgetary cost of printing and 
engraving of the present report is being borne by the Expedition. 

2 Four of the staff were Jordanians; two others are now living in the Near East; 
the others represented ten different American educational institutions. We are 
again indebted to Pére R. de Vaux for lending us the hand-operated quarry railroad 
in his charge (first brought to Palestine for use at Balaitah in 1927 by Dr. Sellin). 
Without it and the wheelbarrows lent by the American School the removal of debris 
would have progressed much more slowly, and scarcely half as much work would 
have been accomplished. 
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assisted by O. R. Sellers, was in charge of recording, and because of his 
specialization was able to assume responsibility also for the analysis of 
the Hellenistic pottery. G. R. H. Wright, now a resident in Damascus, 
was again chief architect.’ For assistance in solving numerous difficulties 
we are again deeply indebted to Dr. Awni Dajani, Director of Antiquities 
in Jordan, and his staff, one of whom, Sami Rashid, was the representa- 
tive of the Department of Antiquities on our staff—and a very valued 
member indeed. As in previous years Mr. Yusef Saad, Curator of the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, was very helpful, particularly in 
making available certain technical facilities of the Museum. 
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Fic. 1. The Drew-McCormick-A.8.0.R. Expedition camp at Balaitah in 1960, 
looking NE across the village of ‘Askar on the slope of Mt. Ebal. (All photographs 
are by Lee S. Ellenberger, except Fig. 15, and are the property of the Expedition.) 


The purposes of the campaign were as follows: 

1. As in the preceding seasons our first and foremost aim was to 
function as a team of informed workers, each knowing his precise duties, 
and all of us together intent on learning how to carry on a model excava- 
tion. Regular staff meetings, analysis and discussion of problems, self- 
criticism in relation to methodology—all served this end. I think it can 
be said that this attention to organization and method has meant the 
gradual improvement of our work and that this season showed even 
greater progress toward our goal. 

2. Modern archaeology and the complexity of a large excavation 
being what they are, a second aim of our expedition has been to en- 


8 Professors J. Stanley Chestnut and Clinton D. Morrison were assistants to the 
chief architect. Mrs. Robert J. Bull took over camp administration and bookkeeping 
with great efficiency, after a late arrival. Tracy Luke served as assistant to Dr. 
Lapp. Mrs. Herbert Huffmon was in charge of payroll. Spiridion Jahshan of 
Jerusalem and Abii Dis was chief foreman, with special charge over labor in Field 
VII; Mustafa Tawfiq and Yusuf Jadullah of Balatah were foremen over Fields VI 
and V respectively. Other members of the staff will be mentioned in relation to the 
fields where they assisted. All assistant supervisors were expected to spend some 
time each day in the pottery-drawing room unless their assigned duties prevented 
them from doing so. 
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courage the development of a core group of specialists, prepared to 
assist in the publication of the results. The achievements of a multiphase 
excavation by means of a steadily refined methodology may in part be 
frustrated, or at least blunted, if what finally is reduced to writing is 
what one mind is capable of absorbing.‘ 


3. Three main sectors of the tell (labelled “ fields”) were chosen as 
the focus of this year’s work (see Fig. 2). During the first two seasons 
our major effort had to be given over to the study and dating of the 
fortifications and other chief monuments laid bare by the Sellin-Welter 
expeditions in 1913-14, and 1926-28.° Having achieved particular success 
in this endeavor in Fields I-IV, we felt free this season to engage in 
fresh stratigraphical work, the aim of which is the detailed analysis of 
the city’s history. 

The temple on the city’s western side, together with its immediate 
surroundings, is referred to as Field V. This great structure, which must 
certainly be identified with the “house of Baal-berith” (Judg. 9:4; 
or “ El-berith,” 9:46), was completely unearthed by Sellin in 1926. 
Above it and one meter below the original surface of the ground Sellin 
found “ foundations of Hellenistic houses with courtyards, in part paved. 
Between them lay large, undressed blocks of stone which formed the 
foundation walls of a large building of the Early Iron Age,” composed 
of three roughly rectangular rooms of a size ca. 4.50 by 9.00 m. and a 
long “ hallway” across them ca. 2.00 m. in width. Below that lay the 
foundations of the original building. When we began work on the struc- 
ture in 1957, the Hellenistic stratum had, of course, been completely 
removed, leaving only an occasional sherd as its witness. Excavations 


* This statement refers particularly to details of field discovery and to comparative 
archaeology. Paul Lapp’s specialization in Hellenistic ceramic chronology is a 
case in point, particularly as his Harvard dissertation on the subject, shortly to 
be published, for the first time brings order into an area of confusion and uncer- 
tainty . The achievement of W. F. Albright at Tell Beit Mirsim (see G. E. Wright’s 
remarks in Chap. 4 of the Albright Festschrift, to be published in May by Doubleday 
and Co. under the title, The Bible and the Ancient Near East) is indeed phenomenal, 
but few of us can hope to equal his performance, and it is better to recognize the 
limitation on one’s time, energy and ability. In our judgment the history of 
Palestinian excavation has too often been characterized by improper staffing and 
failure to develop and utilize the scholarly potential of the core members of the staff. 

>The major earth removal at the site was done by Sellin. Apart from some 
sections made in the temple area and at the East Gate, and the uncovering of a 
Middle Bronze villa on a terrace of Mt. Gerizim, all in 1928, we have been able to 
find little evidence so far of any digging done by Welter. His major achievement, 
for which we are deeply in his debt, is his maps and sections. The only major error 
in the German expedition’s maps which we thus far have been able to detect is a 
slight displacement of the East Gate in relation to other features on the west and 
northwest sectors. It may be of interest to note here that Dr. Sellin’s daughter, 
Mme. Erika Schneller-Sellin, now a resident of Amman, visited the excavation this 
summer, and among other things told us that her father had all his records, plans, 
and a large group of objects with him in Berlin where he was working on a publica- 
tion of his excavations (his manuscript had been completed), when the whole col- 
lection was destroyed by American fire bombs in the autumn of 1943. 

® Sellin believed there were two main rooms with the “hallway or anteroom ” 
running along both inner sides, but a slightly different interpretation is possible, 
as here stated; see ZDPV, 49 (1926), pp. 304-320. 
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inside and outside the building had removed all debris to a level generally 
below floors. However, it had immediately been apparent in 1956 that 
the large intermediate building with undressed stones was in reality a 
large granary, and in 1957 its erection was dated to the early 8th 
century B.C. (or late 9th at the earliest).’ The size of the structure 
suggests that it was for public fiscal purposes, rather than for private 
use; we have suggested, therefore, that it may hint at the importance 
of the site in the fiscal administration of the “ Mt. Ephraim” province 
in the Israelite state. Analysis of the history of the temple below it is 
possible now only because Sellin left the granary intact, including the 
sections of debris needed to hold its walls in place within the temple 
cella. In 1957 analysis of this debris began, and a provisional date for 
the erection of the original temple was given as MB II C (ca. 1650- 
1550 B.c.).° A more definitive investigation was possible this summer 
which not only confirmed that date but added many more details, 
including the structure’s rebuilding and change of axis in the Late Bronze 
Age (see below). 

Field VI is the new designation for the area that was once largely the 
courtyard of the temple. All but a fragment of the approximately four 
meters of fill thrown over the area to create the courtyard was removed 
by Sellin, who left exposed a variety of wall foundations below the fill, 
surrounded by a strong wall which he believed was the “ temenos” wall 
(i. e., wall erected to enclose the sacred temple area). Our Field II in 
1957 was an attempt to analyze the stratigraphy over the deep level 
which Sellin had reached. This failed in part because most of the area 
dug had been cleared and levelled for a fine Hellenistic house of the 
3rd-2nd cents. B.C. Yet soundings against both sides of Wall 900 (our 
new designation of Sellin’s “ temenos ” wall) and within a sector of the 
ruined area itself '° provided us with the date of the level. This was MB 
II B (ca. 1750-1650 B.C.), and involved the conclusion that Wall 900 
was of this date, or earlier, and that its low level implied a negative 
conclusion regarding either its use or re-use in connection with the 
temple. During the 1960 season this date was confirmed, and the ruins 
were identified as a palace of the city with its own street and enclosure 
wall (see below). 

7 Sellin, ibid., apparently considered the structure as a phase of the Iron Age 
superstructure of the “palace” directly to the west, a view that presents some 
difficulty. Our dating of the granary was confirmed with far more evidence during 
the past season. 

8 Cf. Wright, Biblical Archaeologist, XX: 1 (Feb., 1957), p. 25; Abel, Géographie 
de la Palestine II, p. 460. 

®See Butietin, No. 148 p. 20; and the exchange with Yadin on the subject in 
BULLETIN, No. 150 (April, 1958), pp. 34-35. The latter provided an opportunity for 
a clearer statement of the situation and the reason for our conclusions. The artificial 
nature of the fill below the temple was further clarified this summer by our observa- 
tion of local excavations for buildings on the Ebal slopes. The red earth native to 
the area rests on a very soft chalky limestone which can be loosened with a pick 
almost as easily as hard-packed clay. Alternating layers of red and white in the 
debris fills on the site in various periods are to be explained as fresh (as against 
occupational) debris carried in from the neighboring slopes. 

10 This sector in 1957 was labeled Field V, Area 3, but in the 1960 season it was 
renumbered Field VI, Area 4 (see below). 
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Field VII (see Fig. 2) is a new sector on the northern side of the tell 
between Field III of 1957 and the great north-south trench of the Sellin 
expedition. The sector was chosen because of its location near the center 
of the northern portion of the mound and because it had never been 
touched previously. (The local tradition is to the effect that this was 
the spot where Dr. Sellin used to pitch his tents.) Our purpose here is 
to obtain a precise stratigraphical analysis of the city’s history, and 
during this season the results were so gratifying (see below) that this 
field will probably become the central focus of our work during the 
concluding campaigns. 

Three projects smaller in dimension than the above-mentioned were 
also carried on. One was in connection with the widened northern end 
of Sellin’s north-south trench, which we named Field VIII. To the south 
the surface remains had been removed by Steckeweh in 1934, and to 
the east was a large pile of debris which sloped gradually southward, 
fillmg the area between the narrow continuation of the trench and our 
new Field VII. Since the trench was so deep at its northern end, we 
decided to investigate its stratigraphy, both at its bottom and along its 
southern side. This we were able to do with significant results before 
the mound of old debris was pushed back into the pit by a “ Point 4” 
bulldozer, loaned to us at the conclusion of our work. 

A second minor project consisted of two trenches to the southwest and 
southeast of the temple, labelled Field V, Areas 7 and 9 respectively. 
The purpose here was to unearth the stratigraphy of the debris against 
two walls found by Sellin and Welter in order to interpret and date them. 
This was accomplished in a preliminary way, and the structures were 
named City Walls C and D and dated MB II B (see below). 

Finally, the primary assignment of H. Neil Richardson, after a late 
arrival, was to initiate investigations into the whereabouts of the ancient 
cemeteries of the city. The results of this investigation were disappoint- 
ingly negative. It is indeed peculiar that within the long memories of the 
older people of the community and in the great amount of building 
activity going on in the Balatah neighborhood there is no evidence 
whatever of the location of any of these burial places. 

We shall begin the detailed survey with the older structures of the 
western sector. 

FIELD VI. THE PALACE 
(James F. Ross, Field Supervisor ™) 


Field VI consisted of an area approximately 13 by 20 m., bounded on 
the east by the so-called “ temenos wall” '* (Wall 900 in this report), 
on the north by a continuous stone wall appearing on the surface of the 
German excavations (Wall 924), on the west by the retaining wall of 


11 Assistant Supervisors were Professors Joseph A. Callaway, James Mays and 
Mr. Murray Luker. 

12 Walls appearing on the surface were given arbitrary numbers beginning with 
900, and the numbering was extended to new walls as they appeared. Buildings were 
given the number of the most prominent wall associated with them. 
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the temple (Wall 914), and on the south by the altar fill in front of the 


temple (see Figs. 2 and 3) ."* 
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Fig. 3. Field supervisor’s sketch of Field VI, showing the maze of walls in the 
sector as numbered by the Expedition. Circled numbers are area designations for 


recording purposes. 


Preliminary surface examination showed three principal features within 


the area. 


18 The walls appearing on the surface when excavation began are in general those 
shown on the plan of Welter. 
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Cireled No. 6 in the street area is a trench 
No. 22 is a small silo of MB II A (ca. 1900- 


a thin layer of debris which lay directly below the lowest street. 
Chaleolithic debris separated by 


Field supervisor’s cross section from Wall 900 (left) through the street 
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1. The massive enclosure wall (900) bounding the area on the east. 

2. A complex of walls, apparently belonging to one or more large 
buildings, and bounded on the east by Wall 901, roughly parallel to 
Wall 900. 

3. A passageway, varying in width from 3.10 to 2.70m., between 
walls 900 and 901 (Area 3). 

These features determined the two main objectives of the excavation: 

1. To fix the ground plan, function, and date of the building complex. 

2. To establish the stratigraphic and chronological relationship of the 
buildings to Wall 900 and to the temple. 


A. THE STREET 


The key to the second objective clearly lay in the passageway between 
Walls 900 and 901, and this was carefully excavated under the super- 
vision of Joseph Callaway. The area contained a series of at least nine 
cobblestone streets built against Wall 900 and occupying only the eastern 
half of the available space. The other half of the passageway was 
occupied by an open drain, separated from the streets by a low curb wall. 
The makeup of these streets normally consisted of hard-packed grey 
earth uniformly mixed with ash, but containing few sherds or other ob- 
jects. The makeup for streets 3, 5, 6, and 9, however, contained charcoal 
and bone, as well as numerous sherds and other artifacts, indicating a 
break in occupation preceding the building of these streets. Thus the 
street levels may be grouped in four phases: Phase 1, Streets 1-3; Phase 2, 
Streets 4 and 5; Phase 3, Street 6; and Phase 4, Streets 7-9. In addition 
to these there were at least two pre-street phases (5 and 6). 

The relationship of Wall 900 to this stratigraphic situation is easily 
determined. The lower line of the Street 9 makeup runs under the base of 
Wall 900, indicating that the wall and the street date from the same 
lime (see Fig. 4). Wall 900, founded at the beginning of Phase. 4, 
remained in use throughout all subsequent phases, since each successive 
street was built against the wall. At the beginning of, or before, both 
Phases 3 and 2 Wall 900 was breached and repaired. 

The situation on the west side of the streets along the line of Wall 901 
is by no means as simple. Here Wall 901 proved to be only the upper- 
most of a series of superimposed walls. It had been rather hastily built 
on the top of and along the line of an earlier wall (902), which in turn 
was a skillful rebuilding on a still earlier structure (Wall 939). These 
walls correlate with the street phases already described. Previous excava- 
tions, which almost destroyed Streets 1-3, did destroy the building 
remains associated with Phase 1. One possibility, inherently probable 
though unsupported by concrete stratigraphic evidence, is that the 909- 
910 building phase (our designation for the latest walls on Welter’s plan) , 
is to be associated with Streets 1-3 (see below). Debris from the makeup 
of Street 5 continues into the earth fill between the stones of Wall 901 
(Fig. 4, layer 10), so that Streets 4 and 5 are contemporaneous with the 
901 building. Wall 902 and Street 6 form a stratigraphic unit (Fig. 4, 
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layer 13). The wall, 0.60-1.00 m. wide and topped with sun-dried brick, 
is solidly constructed and buttressed on the street side. Street 6 itself is 
of unique construction, a carefully made base of cobblestones overlaid 
by a fine white limestone pavement. The deep-cut drain is paved and 





Fie. 5. The palace street of MB II B (Field VI, Area 3), between the enclosure 
Wall 900 and the eastern wall of the palace (901). In the foreground is a control 
trench (Area 3 A-B), showing various levels of the nine street surfacings. In the 
center (Area 3 C-D) the remains of Street 6 are seen, with on the left a drain 
which once may have been covered, and on the right the cobbled surfacing. The 
trench through the street against Wall 900 (center, right) was made by the Sellin 
expedition. 


provided with a curb on both sides (Fig. 5). Wall 939 was standing 
during the period of use of Streets 7-9. A clear foundation trench runs 
from the makeup of Street 9 to the base of Wall 939 (Fig. 4, layer 19), 
and, therefore, the erection of Walls 939 and 900 and the laying of Street 
9 were all part of the same building operation, a project which gave to 
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Field VI the ground plan that was to continue throughout the period 
of the streets. 

The erection of enclosure Wall 900 and the founding of Building 939 
represent a sharp break with earlier building tradition. Below the make- 
up of Street 9 and separated from it by-a charcoal-ash layer (Fig. 4, 
layer 20) were the remains of a floor in which was sunk a stone-lined silo. 
The pottery associated with this floor was MB IT A. Wall 900 was built 
directly on top of this occupation surface. 

Below this fragmentary floor a probe trench 2.70 by 1.00 m. uncovered 
at a depth of 1.20 m. a hard-packed surface with no associated structures, 
but with a layer of occupation debris upon it (Fig. 4, layers 28 and 29). 
The occupation debris and the fine brown earth under the floor yielded 
large quantities of Chalcolithic pottery. The forms, ware, and decoration 
correspond to Stratum VIII of the Garstang Jericho expedition, or 
“Pottery Neolithic B” of the Kenyon expedition, and to the Yarmu- 
kian ware of Shaar ha-Golan,’° indicating a date for the level early in 
the fourth millennium B.C. The same pottery horizon appears in the 
deep trenches in the naos of the temple (Field V, see below) . 

Sherds of EB and MB I pottery were found without structural con- 
text in the makeup of the lower street levels. If, therefore, there was 
any occupation of the site between the Chalcolithic and MB IT A periods, 
it did not extend as far north of the spring as the area of Field VI. 

The excavation of Field VI, Area 3, thus permits the history of the 
field to be summarized in six phases, dated tentatively on the basis of 
the field examination of the pottery. 

Phase 6. Chalcolithic occupation, possibly as a camp site, ca. 4000 
B.C. 

Phase 5. The fragmentary floor with silo, representing a stage before 
the establishment of the enclosure Wall 900 and the building complex 
later to characterize the area. Because of the small sector excavated the 
date is uncertain, but the pottery horizon indicated is MB II A (ca. 1900- 
1750 B.C.). 


14 See I. Ben-Dor’s discussion in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, Vol. XXTIT (1936), pp. 84-90 and Pls. XXXII, XXXTITI, XLII; Kathleen M. 
Kenyon, Digging Up Jericho (London, 1957), pp. 85-89. 

15M. Stekelis, “ A New Neolithic Industry: The Yarmukian of Palestine,” I[EJ, 
Vol. 1 (1950-51), pp. 1-19. Cf. also R. de Vaux, RB LIV (1947), pp. 397-403: 
LV (1948), pp. 545-548, 558-559; and especially for the stratigraphic situation LXIT 
(1955), pp. 550-553. For critical discussion with bibliography for other sites where 
the material has been found, see now J. Kaplan, “ The Neolithic Pottery of Pales- 
tine,,” BULLETIN, No. 156, pp. 15-22. For the fixing of this general horizon in 
relation to Amuq D (intermediate between the north Syrian provincial Halaf and 
Obeid assemblages), see G. Ernest Wright, BuLLeTiIn, No. 122 (April, 1951), pp. 
52-55: and Robert J. and Linda S. Braidwood, Excavations in the Plain of Antioch. I. 
The Earlier Assemblages, Phases A-J (Chicago, 1960), pp. 509-511. 

Inasmuch as: the Halafian is definitely a Chalcolithic, rather than a Neolithic, 
eulture, while the Yarmukian-Jericho VIII (“ Neolithic B”) is still later (the 
cultural lag can only be slight chronologically), one hesitates to call the latter 
without qualification “ Neolithic,” as do Kenyon and Kaplan. On the other hand, 
they are probably correct, not as far as the perspective of the Near East as a whole 
is concerned, but with regard to the cultural stage of the Palestinian people at the 
time (see further below). 
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Phase 4 presents a radical change in building plan, possibly to be 
associated with the first “ Hyksos ” settlement. The building of Wall 900, 
Streets 9-7, and the 939 building are associated with this phase, the 
pottery. of which is MB II A-B in type, indicating a date ca. 1750 B.C. 
for the beginning of the phase. 
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Fic. 6. General view of Field VI, with Wall $00 and the street forming its eastei 
border (left). Field II with its Hellenistic house is above it in upper left. In the upp: 
center the sharply cut debris section of the court yard of the temple is shown; the wa 
along the base of this fill is the Expedition’s attempt to prevent further erosion (cf. Fig. 15 
View is south from the top of the bank (above the circled figure 2 in Fig. 3). 


Phase 3, consisting of Street 6 and the 902 building, is the zenith of 
“ Hyksos ” occupation (MB II B, ca. 1700 B.C.). 

Phase 2, consisting of Streets 5 and 4 and the 901 building, is still 
within the limits of MB IT B. 

Phase 1, consisting of Streets 3-1 and, very tentatively, the 909-910 
building, is probably MB IT B, near the end of the period. 


B. THE PALACE 


The Phase 1 palace (Walls 909-910). Two of the walls left on the 
surface by previous German excavation (909 and 910) were clearly later 
than any of the other walls in the area, being founded about 1.00 m. 
above the level of the palace complex of Phase 2. They were just as 
clearly earlier than the temple, since a heavy layer of chalk-filled debris 
which ran under the earliest temple wall overlay them. Hence they 
represent all that remains of the latest palace phase. No floor levels were 
preserved in association with these walls, but it was possible to obtain 
a sampling of the pottery belonging to Phase 1, because the builders of 
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Walls 909 and 910 had dug out a jarge pit extending down into Phase 2 
levels and destroying most of Room 4 in the palace of that phase. The 
pottery from the pit was still MB II B, but from very near the end of 
the period. Firm evidence is lacking, but it is a reasonable assumption 
that this palace was the latest in the series and that subsequent to its 
destruction (ca. 1650 B.C.) the whole area was filled over and the 
temple constructed on the fill. 

The evidence for assigning 909-910 to the palace period is, however, not 
compelling, and a slight possibility is left that these walls are the surviv- 
ing remains of a building contemporary with the temple and extending 
north and east of it. 


The Phase 2 palace (901). Before excavation began the major part 
of Field VI was occupied by a complex of walls left by the former exca- 
vators, which represented their deepest penetration in the area. The 
building of which these walls formed a part had in the main been exca- 
vated below floor level. It was soon clear, however, that Wall 901 had 
formed the eastern wall of the building and that the remains ought 
accordingly to be associated with Phase 2 as determined in the excava- 
tion of the streets. 

The surviving foundation walls, varying in thickness from 80 to 85 cms. 
and consisting of two faces of roughly-dressed, medium-sized stones with 
a stone and rubble fill, provided a ground plan consisting basically of 
four rooms (see Fig. 7, Rooms 1, 2, 3, and 5) with a subsequent extension, 
probably not long after the original building, to include three more rooms 
(Fig. 7, Rooms 4, 6, and 7). 

The rooms paralleling the street (Fig. 7, Rooms 1 and 8) had both 
been cleared to below the floor levels, so that no indication of their 
function remained. The only surviving feature was the stone foundation 
of a bench or other installation along the east wall of Room 1. Room 5, 
only partially excavated because of the presence of the altar fill above it, 
is significant mainly because its western boundary wall (938) definitely 
continues under the altar fill and proves that the building complex pre- 
dates this fill and, therefore, by inference the temple to which the fill 
belonged. The extension of the 901 building in Rooms 4, 6, and 7 is in 
an unsatisfactory stratigraphic condition, having been trenched through 
by the 909-910 builders with resulting destruction of floors and walls. 
Along the north wall of Room 4, however, a fragment of pavement re- 
mains, indicating that this room may have served as a vestibule to the 
large central chamber (Room 2). This hypothesis is strengthened by 
the presence of a communicating doorway in the north wall of Room 2. 

Room 2 is the best preserved and most interesting room of the 901 
palace. A considerable portion of its plastered floor was preserved, and 
from its surface the best examples of 901 palace pottery were recovered. 
The room, a rough rectangle approximately 8.00 by 4.50 m., had a row 
of six column bases, placed in line parallel to the north wall (903) with 
their centers 2.00m. from the wall. These bases rested on a heavy 
stylobate wall below the floor level, and their tops projected above the 
white plastered floor of the room. Slightly south of the center of the 
room a seventh column base of comparable size was set on a small stone 
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stylobate. This central court with its columns and large entrance in the 
north wall probably fulfilled some royal function, although nothing which 
would specifically define this function was discovered. 

In the northwest corner of Room 2 and at a depth of .£80 m. below the 
floor level a large store jar had been buried, protected from breakage by 
two fragments of a larger jar set around it and by a small projection built 
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Fig. 7. Field supervisor’s plan of the 901 palace phase in Field VI, 


dating ca. 1700-1650 B.C. 


out from the wall to form a shallow niche. Above the jar were fragments 
of a large carinated bowl, and at its foot a dipper juglet. The entire 
bottom of the jar was filled with small bones and skull fragments which, 
pending final analysis, seem to be those of one or more small animals. 
There can be no question that the burial was deliberately made in con- 
nection with the founding of the 901 palace. 


The Phase 3 palace (902). This is the most completely preserved 
palace in the area. It consists of a main building containing six rooms 
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(Fig. 8, Rooms 9, 8, 16, 14, 10, 11) and an annex consisting of parts of 
three rooms (12, 13, and 15). The principal rooms are bounded by walls 
of mud brick resting on a deep stone foundation, those of the annex by 
walls of mud brick heavily plastered on the inside. The west wall of the 
annex was almost certainly the outside wall of the building because its 
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Fig. 8. Field supervisor’s plan of the 902 palace phase in Field VI, 
dating ca. 1700 B.C. 


mud brick wall had been strengthened by being laid against a heavy 
stone wall (933). In all of these rooms a considerable portion of the floor 
was preserved and the associated pottery could, therefore, be accurately 
determined. Stratigraphically the Phase 3 palace is contemporary with 
Street 6. 

The rooms of this palace can be arranged in three groups. The rooms 
along the street (9, 8, and 16) functioned as work rooms. Room 9 served 
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as a bakery or kitchen. It contained two ovens side by side in the north- 
west sector. Just in front of these was a flat limestone kneading stone, 
and immediately to the east a stone-lined storage pit. The floor level of 
the room had been raised at least once. Room 8, adjacent to Room 9 
on the south, has a well preserved floor, but the only surviving floor 
features are the remnants of a plaster-covered bench or low table built 
out at right angles to the west wall, and a stone-lined pit the bottom of 
which had been ground out to accommodate a millstone. Room 16, south 
of Room 8, is divided in half by a low curb wall. The part adjoining the 
street has a plaster floor laid over a foundation of stones. The other half 
of the room is floored with packed earth without stone foundation. A 
drain through wall 902 connects the surface of the plastered floor with 
the street drainage system. The installation appears to have been used 
for some industrial or washing (laundry?) operation in which a great 
deal of water was required. The plastered surface draining into the street 
provided the working area. Since several pieces of copper slag were found 
on the packed earth floor, the operation in question may have been 
connected with metallurgy. 

The work room area contained two sub-floor burials. Immediately 
beneath the continuous plaster floor of Room 9 and just north of Wall 
905A, separating Rooms 8 and 9, a stone vault contained a large storage 
jar, the narrow neck of which had been broken off in order to receive the 
skeleton of an infant. The furnishings of the vault were simple: a 
carinated bowl and a dipper juglet outside the jar and a small buff- 
colored juglet, together with some large bones which may be the remains 
of a food offering, inside the jar with the skeleton. Beneath the floor of 
Room 8 the intact skeleton of a small animal, probably sheep or goat, 
rested on a bed of small stones. The decayed remains of organic matter 
near the head of the skeleton may represent a food offering. Since the 
floors overlying them were unbroken, the burials belong to the beginning 
of the 902 palace phase, and the question arises as to whether they repre- 
sent sacrifices associated with its foundation (cf. above, the burial below 
the floor of Room 2 in the 901 palace). 

The second or central series of rooms (11, 10, 14) have no conspicuous 
floor or sub-floor features which would indicate their function, although 
some flat stones in the northeast corner of Room 10 may indicate that 
the area possessed a flagstone pavement. A complete bronze toggle pin 
of MB II type was discovered on the plaster floor of Room 14. From its 
size one would judge that Room 11 was the palace courtyard, or one of 
them, around which the smaller rooms were located. Above it was the 
large court of the 901 palace. 

The third, or western, series of rooms (15, 13, 12) was partially 
destroyed by the Phase 1 (909-910) pits, but evidence remains that both 
Rooms 13 and 12 possessed fine flagstone floors. No installations to 
indicate the function of the rooms have survived. 

A few general impressions of the Phase 3 complex may now be given. 
Its northern, western, and eastern boundaries are clearly defined. The 
street and drainage system ran along its eastern edge. A second street, 
or narrow corridor, bounded it on the north, and a mud brick wall, 
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reinforced by stone facing, marked its western limits. The complex 
continued to the south under the earth platform in front of the later 
temple. The entire complex was separated from the rest of the city to 
the east and north by the huge enclosure wall (900). This fact, in con- 





Fic. 9. A section through the base of Wall D, a fortification wall of 
the palace period (ca. 1750-1650 B.C.) which ran WE below the front 
portion of the temple. Debris from its interior face (right) had been 
removed by the Sellin expedition, but pottery from both within the interior 
rubble and outer debris (left) gave its date. The trench dug into the 
earth for its erection was clearly visible in the debris section at the left. 
This wall apparently served with Wall C farther west as fortification for 
the palace period of the early “ Hyksos” age. It was replaced by the 
eyclopean Wall A still further west and covered over with deep fill thrown 
against Wall A, the fill on which the temple was erected. 


junction with the extent of the complex and the number of installations 
associated with it, indicates that it was a palace area, and this termi- 
nology has been extended to the other less well preserved buildings 
erected on the same plan. 


The Phase 4 palace (939). Below the Phase 3 (902) floors is a 
layer of buried debris which probable indicates transition to an earlier 
phase. Since the 902 floors were penetrated only in exploratory trenches 
the full plan of this phase cannot yet be given. Two facts, however, have 
been established. Its walls were sometimes re-used and sometimes over- 
layed by the Phase 3 builders, and the streets and enclosure wall were 
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first fixed at the beginning of this phase. It represents therefore the 
beginning of the palace tradition at Shechem which lasted from ca. 1750 
B.C. until the destruction of the 909-910 phase and the establishment 
of the temple ca. 1650 B.C. The three rather extensive rebuildings of 
the palace in little more than a century would indicate that MB IT B in 
the Shechem area was a time of considerable political and military 
activity. 
FIELD V. THE TEMPLE 
(Rosert J. Buui, Field Supervisor '*) 


A 


A problem left unanswered by the excavation in Field VI is that of 
the western limits of the city during the palace period (MB II B). It 
seemed a reasonable assumption that the western wall of the Phase 3 
(902) palace ought to lie relatively close to the contemporary city wall, 
which would in that case be located just west of the excavated area of 
Field VI. Welter’s plans of the earlier excavations include a part of this 
area and show a complex of walls below the temple level.’ He inter- 
preted certain of these walls as part of a pyramid built to maintain the 
fill on which the temple was founded (though he did not believe the 
building was a temple). In order to relocate these walls and to interpret 
their possible relationship to the city defenses a series of trenches was 
dug, one south of the Temple and three west of it. No confirmation of 
the pyramidal structure was obtained in these excavations, but the south 
trench (Area 9, 1.50 m. wide) revealed a wall, which we labelled Wall D. 
It varied between ca. 2.50 and 2.85 m."* in thickness on a generally north- 
south line that would have carried it under the eastern portico ( pronaos) 
of the temple. If this line is projected north of the portico it falls 2.00- 
3.00 m. west of the west wall of the Phase 3 palace. Wall D consisted of 
an outer and inner face of worked stone with a rubble core (see Fig. 9). 
The wall was sectioned and the latest pottery from the rubble interior 
was identified as MB II B, contemporary with the palaces. 

The three trenches west of the temple uncovered a slighter wall (Wall 
C) running roughly parallel to Wall D and at a distance of about 27.00 m. 
northwest of it. Wall C has an average width of 0.90m. Its outer, or 
western, face is well constructed of unhewn stones, but its inner face is 
rough, because it had been built with a pronounced batter against debris 
on the outer slope of the mound. It is, therefore, an earlier wall of the 
same type as Wall A, though much smaller: that is, it was built around 
the lower slope of the mound against the earth of the slope. At Shechem 
a peculiar situation exists since the slopes had virtually to be created, and 
this involved the importation of vast amounts of fill. In any event, this 


16 Excavation in the outlying trenches was supervised by H. Neil Richardson. 
Other assistants were Henry O. Thompson and Herbert Huffmon. 

17 Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1932, III-IV, Cols. 290-314. 

18 That is, if the average were ca. 2.667 according to R. B. Y. Scott, the wall was 
meant to be six cubits wide. Similarly Wall B of MB II C as it runs between Fields 
I and III on the east side of the tell was evidently meant to be eight cubits wide. 
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is the wall-type introduced in MB II B, evidently a protection against 
the battering ram.'® The pottery associated with Wall C was early MB 
II B, with considerable earlier material of MB II A and Chalcolithic. 
Unfortunately the trenches did not connect Walls D and C, so that at 
present it is not possible to say whether they were contemporary struc- 
tures or whether they represent successive phases of the city defenses. 





Fie. 10. Looking SW over the temple and Balatah village, Mt. Gerizim rising at 
the right. In the foreground are the top courses of Wall A, at this point standing 
some 10m. high, though at some later period vast masses of debris from the slopes 
of Mt. Gerizim were carried in to cover it over. Behind it and crossing the lower 
center are “casemate ” or double walls of the Wall B system, the date of which at 
this point is as yet unproved. The temple is in the upper center with the stones 
of the 8th cent. granary visible on top of it. 


If the former is true, Wall D was the inner and principal line of defence 
with Wall C an outer wall, functioning mainly as a scarp. If the latter 
is the case Wall C is probably the earlier of the two, and Wall D repre- 
sents a strengthening of the fortifications of the city during MB II B. 
In any case the relationship between Wall C and D is analogous to that 
established between Walls A and B of the next MB period at the East 
Gate and in Field III.2° Between Walls C and D, deep under the light 


19 See Yigael Yadin, “ Hyksos Fortifications and the Battering-Ram,” BULLETIN, 
No. 137 (Feb., 1955), pp. 23-32. 
20 BULLETIN, No. 148 (Dec., 1957), pp. 15-20. 
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gray and reddish fill thrown against Wall A and used to create a level 
platform on which to place the temple and its court, there was another 
fill, much darker in color, and in spots using more occupational debris 
(see below). This fill undoubtedly was placed between the two MB II 
B fortification walls, and is comparable to the fill placed between Walls 
A and B during the next period on the eastern slope of the mound. The 
two fortifications were thus roughly similar in principle: two walis, one 
against debris on the slope, with fill between them. 

The history of the fortifications on the north side of the mound may 
then be summarized as follows. With the founding of the enclosure wall 
(900) and the building of the first palace (ca. 1750 B.C.) the city was 
extended radically northward and westward by the building of Wall C 
(or of a double defence line C-D). These walls are the oldest city de- 
fences which we have found. The space behind them was built up with 
artificial fill, thus creating a mound on the south slope of Mt. Ebal. 
When the palaces were destroyed (about 1650 B.C.) and the temple 
erected, the same process was repeated and the city mound was again 
extended northward and westward, this time to the line of the “ cyclo- 
pean wall” (Wall A), which was provided with a huge fortified gateway, 
the Northwest Gate. Subsequently, but still during MB II C, Wall A 
was strengthened by the addition of Wall B (ca. 3.50 m. or eight cubits, 
wide) above it on the mound’s top edge. To this belonged the East Gate 
(Field I). Further evidence in support of this theory comes from Field 
VIII, where the deep trench of Area 1 penetrated only successive layers 
of MB II fill (see below). This trench was probably dug through the 
fill laid for the extension of the city to the MB II B perimeter. The 
results reported here agree with those obtained in 1957 at the East Gate 
and in Field III.” 

B 


Work on the temple itself may conveniently be reported under three 
heads; the walls, excavation within the naos, and investigation of the 
earth forecourt or temple platform. 

The Walls. Planning and removal of the large field stones consti- 
tuting the foundation of the Israelite grannary were continued. In the 
course of the work it was seen that the foundation stones of the granary 
had been set directly into the thick white plaster of the floor while it was 
still wet, thus producing a sealed, rodent-proof foundation. The pottery 
associated with the foundation and the floor of the granary was again 
late ninth or early eighth century B.C. The granary foundation in some 
places (as e.g. on the north, south, and west) rested directly on the 
main walls of the temple below; in others it was laid over the debris 
within the naos. The east wall, however, was peculiar in that it was 
founded on a wall of semi-hewn stones which crossed the naos near its 
eastern end. When the granary stones at the southwest corner were 
removed a section of a similar wall, resting on the main temple wall, was 
uncovered (Fig. 11). These walls, varying from 2.20 to 1.65 m. in width, 
apparently belonged to a building phase chronologically intermediate 


21 Ibid, 
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between the granary and the temple. The discovery of these walls raised 
the possibility of a hitherto unknown rebuilding of the temple. Careful 
analysis of the pottery from a light brown layer associated with the 
intermediate walls showed it to be predominantly LB. 

A striking feature of the newly discovered walls was their orientation, 
five degrees south of the axis of the MB temple. A tentative theory 
based on the walls alone would indicate that after the destruction of 





Fie. 11. Southwestern edge of the temple, with a stretch of the LB 
temple wall preserved below the metric stick. The large boulders of the 
upper right background show the differing masonry of the 8th cent. granary. 


the MB II C temple, probably by the Egyptians about 1550 B.C., the 
structure was rebuilt on more modest lines with much slighter walls. 
In the rebuilding the naos was shortened and the orientation altered five 
degrees to the south. The later granary builders followed the orientation 
of the LB temple. These general conclusions were strengthened by the 
excavation within the naos. 


Stratification inside the Naos. The German excavations inside the 
temple had taken the form of a saucer-shaped pit in the center of the 
area, leaving stratified remains intact along both the north and south 
walls under the large granary stones. Sections carefully made in these 
areas disclosed the following stratigraphy (see Figs. 13-14). 


1. The stones of the granary foundations (given the number 5000 in 
the section) . 
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2. The heavy plaster floor of the granary (ca. 20 ems. thick, level 


5001). 
3. A thin red earth layer of makeup for the granary floor (level 
5002). 
4. A plaster surface (floor) much broken and preserved over only part 
of the area (level 5002A). 
5. A thick red earth layer similar to, but thicker than, 3 (level 5003) . 
6. A thick layer of plaster and debris filled grey earth (level 5004). 
7. A plaster floor under a thin layer of occupation debris (level 5005) . 
8. A thick composite layer of debris (levels 5006-5008) 
9. A thick plaster floor overlaid by a substantial amount of occupation 


debris (levels 5009-5010). 


Layers 1 and 2 had little associated pottery, but layer 3 produced a 
few Iron II sherds. Layers 4 and 5 had again little associated pottery, 
although some probable LB sherds were recovered. With layer 7 the 
pottery became recognizable MB II C with strong affinities to that of 
the East Gate. It was clear that the two lower floors (layers 7 and 9) 
belonged to a temple of the MB II C period and were associated with 
the main temple walls. It was also clear that the broken floor (layer 4) 
should be related to the remains of walls intermediate between the MB 
II C temple and the granary (5000). However, the evidence in the naos 
was not sufficient to fix its date. Accordingly attention was turned to 
the “podium” area at the western end of the temple. Here a stone 
structure had been built across the naos from north to south over the 
inner edge of the thick west wall of the MB II C temple and had been 
little disturbed in the German excavation. 

Two sections through the podium indicated that it had been founded 
in LB and rebuilt in Iron I. In addition, the construction of the podium 
was evidently contemporary with the fragmentary LB floor (layer 4). 

The history of the Shechem temple thus began with its founding in 
MB II C (ca. 1650 B.C.) when the massive rectangular structure, 
familiar in the literature of Palestinian archaeology, was erected on a 
level platform created by the fill thrown against the inner face of Wall A 
to the west. Later, but still within the limits of MB II C, the floor level 
was raised, and presumably some alterations were made to the archi- 
tecture, but the main outline of the temple remained the same. This 
massive structure (Temple 1) was destroyed at a date which cannot be 
accurately fixed from the evidence available within the temple, but 
which probably coincided with the general destruction of the city attested 
at the East Gate and in Fields HI and VIII, about 1550 B.C. Subse- 
quently, a less substantial structure (Temple 2) was built on the ruins 
of the former temple. Its foundation date is uncertain, but undoubtedly 
falls within the LB period, judging from the quantities of LB pottery 
associated with the building of the podium in its first phase.?? This 


*2Qne may note a few sherds of LB associated with the MB sherds in the fill 
beneath the north-south wall of Temple 2 which cuts across the naos (the wall on 
which was erected the eastern corridor wall of the granary). The precise fixing of 
the chronology of the site’s LB pottery has yet to be done. Only two things are 
clear at the moment. One is that there is no evidence of occupation at Shechem 
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new structure was oriented five degrees south of the axis of the older 
temple. The change appears to have been deliberate, since the builders 
would have found it easier to follow the old lines more closely in the 
construction of the new temple; it may, therefore, have been dictated by 
a change in cultus. Both temples are, however, oriented in a general 





Fie. 12. Field supervisor’s sketch plan of the temple, showing the main 
stretches of the walls of the LB temple (Temple 2) which are preserved 
(Walls 5703-4). The altar base in front definitely belongs to Temple 2, 
as presumably also do the bases for the sacred standing stones. The wall 
running at an angle different from that of Temple 1 at the right (Wall 914, 
Figs. 3 and 6) is a retaining wall for the structure’s foundation fill, but 
whether erected for Temple 1 or 2 is as yet uninvestigated. The dimensions 
of Temple 1 are ca. 26.30m. X 21.30m., its cella walls being ca. 5.20 m. 
thick. To R. B. Y. Scott this suggests that the seven-palm cubit (or 
“sacred ” cubit of Ezek.) was used for a building ca. 50 x 40 cubits with 
walls 10 cubits thick. The walls of Temple 2 were ca. 1.85-2.20m. wide 
and like those of Temple 1 were faced with semi-hewn stone. Detailed plans 
and reconstructions of the temple will not be published until investigations 
are completed. 


southeast to northwest direction: the MB II C building faces 28 degrees 
south of east; the LB temple, 33 degrees south of east. The eastern 
doorways are, therefore, directed so as to face the rising sun at the time 
of the winter solstice. The precise meaning of the change of orientation 
between MB and LB is, however, elusive and needs further investigation. 


thus far (except for one sherd in Dr. Sellin’s dump that overlay Field II) during 
the period between ca. 1550 and 1450 B.c. (the period of the bichrome ware, to 
which the “‘Ajjul Painter” contributed so heavily). The other is that the fill 
below the second phase of the podium contained a considerable amount of 13th cent. 
ware. Perhaps it should have been stated more clearly above that there were 70 ems. 
of dark gray occupational debris sealed between the first and second phases of the 
podium (indicating Phases 2a and 2b of Temple 2). Above that was level 5001 in 
which the granary stones were set. It is probable that Phase 2b is to be correlated 
with the flagstone pavement separating the 12th and 13th cent. debris in Field VIII 
(see below), with no evidence of burned debris between them. 
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The LB temple continued to be used at the beginning of Iron I, but 
was destroyed early in that period. The evidence for the destruction 
date comes from numerous pits which were dug in the naos of the temple. 
These pits are of two main types. First is an irregular bottle- or flask- 
shaped pit with a wide base (1.70 to 3.00 m.), a depth of 1.30 to 4.60 m., 
and a narrow neck (ca. 25 cms.). The three examples of this type of 
pit all began below the makeup of the granary floor and penetrated both 
the LB and MB floors. They evidently functioned as grain storage pits, 
the type being extremely tenacious in Palestine. Our examples, although 
of much later date, resemble very closely the pits at Tell Aba Matar 
from the end of the Chalcolithic period.** One contemporary with those 
at Shechem, and similar in type, was shown us last summer at Tell 
el-Far‘ah by Father de Vaux. The pottery within our pits was typical 
in every respect of the ceramics of Palestine during the early part of 
Iron I, including great numbers of collar-rim storage jars. Every type of 
sherd represented in silo 24 of Tell Beit Mirsim, for example, was 
present.** Yet no Philistine pottery, nor even a single type showing 
Philistine influence, appeared. The pottery of LB provided the most 
evident continuing influence on the typology. It is for this reason that 
we are tentatively identifying this horizon as Iron I A (the pre-Philistine 
phase of Iron I). Yet the protected situation of Shechem within the 
interior of the Palestinian hills makes it improbable that Philistine 
ceramic influence would be evident there as quickly as it was in the 
Judean Shephelah, or even perhaps to the extent that it was present in 
12th cent. Megiddo (Stratum VII A).*** Consequently, we can safely 
date our Iron I A at Shechem no more precisely than ca. 12th cent. B.C. 
Nevertheless, if the pits were dug just after the destruction of the temple 
by Abimelech (Judges 9), they suggest that the date of the Abimelech 
episode is to be placed no later than the 12th cent. 

The second type of pit is of a regular cylindrical outline (cf. Fig. 13). 
The three examples of this type (another was found but not completely 
excavated) are ca. 1.70m. in diameter, and penetrate both floors of 
Temple 1. One of them clearly broke through the floor of Temple 2 also, 
as indeed they all must have done, judging from their contents. The 
function served by these cylindrical pits is uncertain, although the sug- 
gestion has been made that they represent the position of large column 
bases in Temple 1, bases removed by twelfth century treasure hunters. 
What led originally to this supposition was that the two most southerly 
ones were exactly on the line of axis of Temple 1, while the two others 
were in the line of axis of Temple 2. One thing that bothered us, how- 
ever, was the fact that the outline of these pits was so regular and so 
undamaged that one wonders how heavy column bases could have been 
removed from them without damage to the sides. In any event, the 
characteristic black-gray debris was filled with the same type of pottery 


23 J. Perrot, “‘ The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba,” JEJ, 5 (1955), 
pp. 17-40. 

24 For the pottery of this period see Annual XII, pp. 58-61 and Pl. 26. 

24a As independently noted by Mazar and by Wright, the pottery collections at the 
Oriental Institute show that the best and most typical Philistine ware appeared in 
Stratum VII A, not in Stratum VI. 
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Fie. 13. View west at a debris section across the southern part of the temple 
cella (Area 3). In the foreground is a silo contemporary with the founding of 
Temple 1, as its lip was formed into the temple’s earliest floor (level 5010), which 
is the surface at the left. Above it in the center is the second floor of Temple 1 
(level 5005), which in the foreground had been cut through by a cireular pit filled 
with 12th cent. pottery. Resting on floor 5005 is a debris section (center), showing 
at the top the large granary wall stones (level 5000), and below them the thick 
white plaster (5001) which was the granary floor. Directly below that another 
thin streak of white plaster can be seen (level 5002A), cut at its left by a pit; this 
is the floor of Temple 2. In the left background are stones belonging to a podium 
built beside and over the portion of Temple 1 west wall unused in Temple 2. In 
the right center, below the granary stones two phases of the podium were found, 
the top series of stones (Temple 2b) presumably dating from the end of the 13th 
or early in the 12th cent. 
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as that in the bottle-shaped pits, Iron I A. At the bottom of one of 
these pits a silo was discovered, carefully lined with clay plaster, ca. 
2.60 m. deep, its mouth shaped up to the 5010 floor (that is, the first 
floor of Temple 1). When the 12th cent. diggers of the cylindrical pit 
above reached its level, they evidently opened it and then filled it with 
the same dark grey occupational earth as in the pit above. This silo 
(5099A) appears to be of the same type as that found by Sellin just 
to the north in the same area. He writes: “ We discovered .. . a circular 
pit with a beehive shape, lined with mud-mortar (about 2.50 m. in 
diameter by 2.65 m. high). It was completely filled with black earth, 
animal bones, and sherds of the Middle Bronze Age” (ZDPV, Vol. 50, 
1927, pp. 205-211; tr.S. H. Horn). If Sellin’s identification of the sherds is 
correct, we note here another Temple 1 silo, this one unopened by the 
12th cent. diggers. 

While the purpose of the pits, and particularly that of the deep, unlined 
bottle-shaped ones with narrow neck, must remain obscure, at least for 
the moment, it seems to us that there can be no doubt whatever that 
they were dug very shortly after the destruction of the second phase 
of Temple 2, and that the debris that fills them came from the occupa- 
tional debris of the 12th cent. city. One added argument in support of 
this supposition is the simple fact that heretofore we have found no 
evidence whatever of an occupation of Shechem during the period of the 
Judges following its 12th cent. destruction (Iron I B). This fact again 
throws the Abimelech story in Judges 9 in high relief; and it would 
appear that for the first time we have found extra-biblical data establish- 
ing the era in which that tradition originated. 

Except for the silos there is no evidence of structures on the temple 
site until the late ninth or early eighth century B.C. when the granary 
was built on the line of the last temple. 

The question remained whether the MB II C temple had been erected 
on a still earlier sacred site. To test this two deep excavations were made 
in the naos below the lowest point of the German excavation. These 
penetrated only successive layers of hard gray fill, with no evidence of 
walls or floors. The temple was thus founded on an area not occupied by 
buildings during the palace phase of the history of Shechem, but was 
erected on the massive fill brought in when the city was extended west- 
ward and northward to the line of Wall A. At a depth of 3.40 m. below 
the lowest MB floor the artificial fill gave place to chocolate colored earth 
in which was a series of six superimposed, hard-packed surfaces overlaid 
by charcoal, bones, and considerable pottery. The lowest of these occupa- 
tion levels consisted of a shallow pit 0.40 m. deep, lined with clay. Since 
only a part of the pit was in the excavated area, its other dimensions 
and shape could not be determined, but the considerable amount of 
charcoal and bone, together with thirteen seeds, found in association with 
it indicate that it was either a hearth or a shallow pit-dwelling of the 
type associated with the Chalcolithic period. Such pits are reported from 
Jericho, Tell el Far‘ah and elsewhere.?° As was the case with the earliest 


25 See Kenyon, op. cit., and Archaeology of the Holy Land (London, 1960), pp. 
62-83; and R. de Vaux, RB LXII (1955), pp. 550-553. ‘It seems clear from the 
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material in Field VI, the pottery corresponds to Kenyon’s “ pottery 
Neolithic B,” Garstang’s Jericho VIII and Yarmukian, and belongs to 
the early fourth millennium B.C. Bedrock was reached 15 cms. below 
the Chalcolithic pit. 


The Temple platform. The area in front of the temple (i.c. east) 
is occupied by the remains of what was once a huge earth mound that 
functioned as an open area in front of the sacred building. On this 
structure near its eastern extremity stands the remains of an altar, and 
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Fie. 14. Section C-D through the northern debris section within the temple’s cult 
oom (Area 5). The conical pits 5094 and 5087 were filled with 12th cent. pottery, the 
former cutting all debris levels except 5001 (granary floor) which sealed it. (This is 
contrary to the impression given by the sketch which appears to indicate that 5002A sealed 
it.) The levels designated 5052 at the bottom are all early Chalcolithic (pre-Ghassulian). 


at the base of the platform are the remains of a sacred standing stone, 
or massébah, and a socket in which it stood. According to Dr. Welter’s 
plans this once stood east of the altar. These plans show the socket set 
skew to the main axis of the Temple 1, but roughly at right angles to the 
axis of the LB temple, to which, therefore, it presumably belonged. 

A section longitudinally along the east-west axis of the platform re- 
vealed the details of its construction. The fill for the temple itself was 
apparently laid down first; it was held in place by a retaining wall along 
its eastern edge.”® In front of this a series of low walls was constructed 
evidence at Tell el-Far‘ah, Jericho, Shechem and elsewhere that the people of this 
Palestinian pre-Ghassulian period did not do much with architecture, but lived in 


huts erected over small dwelling pits. The latter are what is found, not their huts. 
*eIt is highly likely that originally the stump of Wall D served this purpose, 
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and the fill for the platform was dumped between and over them. Two 
heavy plastered surfaces may represent the level of the platform during 
the two MB II C phases of Temple 1. With the building of the LB 
complex the level of the platform was raised by bringing in fill of a 
looser consistency, and the altar and massébah were erected. 

These conclusions, based on the stratification of the platform, were 
corroborated by excavation in an exploratory trench sunk into the dark 
gray earth on which the altar stones still rest. The small number of sherds 
found there were of identifiable LB types, indicating that the altar was 
built in that period. 

In order to preserve the earth platform from further destruction and 
to enhance the value of the temple as an antiquity site, a stone wall 
was built around the platform with stones removed from the 901 palace 
below and to the north of it. The massébah, a piece of white limestone 
0.40 m. thick and 1.45 m. wide, broken irregularly across the top so that 
the maximum preserved height is 1.65 m., was hoisted up to its original 
position and cemented in place in its socket (Fig. 15). The latter, a 
massive limestone block 1.40 m. wide by 0.80 m. high, is broken off after 
2.40 m. of length, but the surviving portion of the socket cut along its 
upper side exactly fits the massébah. The task of lifting these stones 
up the steep face of the platform and cementing them in place taxed 
the ingenuity of the local contractor, but the restored massébah con- 
stitutes a relatively permanent monument to the 1960 expedition. 

The excavation of the temple and of the palaces was largely an exercise 
in stratigraphy, very few noteworthy small objects being found. An 
alabaster rouge mortar and pestle set with traces of rouge still on the 
pestle, a broken cylinder seal with the tree-of-life motif, and an eight- 
sided bone die came from LB levels. A single Hyksos scarab was re- 
covered from the earliest MB II C floor. A clay image and the long, 
cylindrical base of a footed bowl or incense stand were uncovered in the 
Chalcolithic levels.*’ The fill of the temple yielded two clay furnace 
nozzles with globules of copper adhering to them, and bits of slag were 
frequent in the fill. A copper industry clearly existed at Shechem, and 
the discoveries in the temple may be related to the industrial room of 
the 902 palace, described above. 

A comparative study of the palace and temple complexes with those 
of other sites will be given in future reports of the expedition. There is, 
however, a rather striking parallel to the kind of structures uncovered at 
Shechem in Alalakh, Level VII. Here we have a city wall containing a 


and that the main retaining Wall 914 (see Fig. 3) may belong to Temple 2. This 
is as yet uncertain because our investigations of the eastern sector of the structure 
are incomplete. The wall aligns itself, however, with Temple 2. Furthermore, 
Sellin reports “late Mycenaean” sherds found in relation to it (ZDPV, 49, 1926, 
pp. 304 ff.). 

27 High footed bowls, or bowls on high pedestals, are characteristic of the Chalco 
lithic: cf. I Ben-Dor, op. cit., Pl. XXXII: 32, 33A, particularly the latter, PI. 
XXXIIT: 1-2: James Mellaart, “ The Neolithic Site of Ghrubba,” Annual of the Dept. 
of Antiq. of Jordan, Vol. III (1956), pp. 31 ff., pottery form No. 60; Mallon, Koeppel 
and Neuville, 7eleilat Ghassil I (Rome, 1934), p. 106; Braidwood, op. cit., p. 159, 
Fig. 123: 16-17; ete. One can even find parallels as far away as Iran: e.g., L. 
Van den Berghe, Archéologie de VIran ancien (Leiden, 1959), p. 42 and PI. 50. 
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gateway with three sections similar to the northeast gate of Shechem. 
Contiguous to this is a temple, oriented like the Shechem temple, and 
roughly similar in general plan. A palace complex, consisting of small 
rooms built around a central court, lies in front of the temple. Level VII 
at Alalakh is the city of the 17th cent. B.C.** It is perhaps significant 
that between levels VIII and VII at Alalakh there was a shift in temple 


Fie. 15. The remnant of the temple courtyard, with the great magsébah cemented 
back into a position ca. one meter south of the spot where it was originally found 
(erosion prevented placing it precisely where it had been). Jt should be emphasized 
that the wall surrounding this fill was erected by us in 1960, using the stones of 
the 901 place below to prevent further erosion, Photo John S. Holladay, Jr, in 
Kodachrome. 


orientation to the south of the earlier axis, although the extent and 
nature of the shift is not fully described in the report. Whatever bearing 
this comparison may ultimately be found to have on the discoveries at 
Shechem, it seems evident that the architectural influences at werk in 
the central highlands of Palestine during this period originated in the 
north.*° 


*8 Sir Leonard Woolley, Alalakh (Oxford, 1955), pp. 59 ff., Fig. 35 and Pl. XIV. 
For the question of the date of Level VII, especially from the very clear Palestinian 
archaeological evidence, see W. F. Albright, BULLETIN, No. 144 (Dec., 1956), pp. 26- 
30, especially p. 27. 

°° The problem of the purposive change in temple alignment between MB and LB 
at Shechem is most puzzling indeed. The Alalakh parallel is interesting, but it is 
difficult to discern any consistent pattern in contemporary Syro-Palestinian temple 
orientation. The only close analogy to the Shechem Temple 1 is that published in 
Megiddo VIII (for date, see our remarks BULLETIN, No. 148, p. 20, note 4), but it 
is aligned NE, 
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FIELD VII. THE STRATIFICATION 


(Epwarp F. Camppex., Jr., Field Supervisor *°) 


In sectors K-L 5-6 nine five-meter squares (labelled Areas 1-9) were 
opened with one-meter balks between them (see Figs. 2 and 16). When 
the excavations reached fill below the Hellenistic levels, at a depth of 
ca. two meters below surface, and the balks had been studied and 
sketched for their stratification, they were removed to approximately 
that level, opening a plot 17 X 17 meters. The results for our knowledge 
of the city’s stratification and later history were so important that we 
were able to begin the designation of the city’s occupational history by 
numbered Strata I-VI (from the surface down). The enlargement and 
deepening of the field will be a primary objective of the 1962 excavation. 


A 
As a result of our developing knowledge of Hellenistic ceramic chro- 
nology, it was immediately apparent that comparatively little of the 
surface material in Field VII was as late in date as the surface material 
over the East Gate and especially the fill in the Hellenistic House of 
Field II, unearthed in 1957. Paul Lapp’s studies of the stratified debris 
in this house have revealed the following: 


Black earth layer—ca. 1st half of 2nd cent. B.C. 

Fill with quantities of pottery within the house—ca. 2nd half of 2nd 
cent. B.C. 

Black earth lowest floor and sub-floor debris—ca. 2nd half of 3rd cent 


B.C. 


This situation requires the hypothesis that the house was erected ca. 
250 B.C., reconstructed during the course of the 2nd cent., and then 
filled in a leveling operation at the end of the 2nd cent. B.C. The filling 
meant that the latest material was dumped first within the ruins, and 
indeed in considerable depth, while over it all was a black earth layer of 
earlier material. 

On the other hand, the fragmentary wall structures immediately below 
surface in the eastern portions of Field I, as excavated in 1956 and 1957, 
probably do not belong to the same period as the latest surface pottery, 
which represents the final occupation of the tell, but instead to an earlier 


80 Assistant Supervisors in this Field were Siegfried H. Horn, E. Jerry Vardeman, 
Clinton D. Morrison (before his permanent transfer to the Chief Architect’s crew), 
Jack R. Irwin, and Sami Rashid (of the Jordanian Dept. of Antiquities). 

31 See his forthcoming dissertation, Palestinian Ceramic Chronology, 200 B.C— 
A.D. 70, to be published by the American Schools of Oriental Research. For pre 
liminary discussion see Paul and Nancy Lapp, “ A comparative Study of a Hellenistic 
Pottery Group from Beth-zur,” BULLETIN, No. 151 (Oct., 1958), especially p. 27 and 
note 46. It may be noted that the chronology of the fill in the Field II house is 
partially confirmed by a coin of Antiochus VIII, dated 121-120 B.C. (B57 Reg. 
No. 321) which was found within the late fill of the house’s main room. In the 
fill below the original floor of the house was a Ptolemaic coin, probably of Ptolemy II 
(Reg. 348). In the black earth level above the house there was one coin probably 
of Ptolemy I (Reg. 147). 
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phase in the first half of the 2nd century. The two burned occupational 
levels, with earth floors, over the LB-Iron Age guardrooms of the East 
Gate (Field I, Area 7) were earlier, however, and to be dated respectively 
to ca. the second and first halves of the 3rd cent. B.C." 

These were a few of the conclusions regarding Hellenistic loci at the site 
before the opening of the 1960 campaign. In Field VII the surface 
cultivation area and the packed gray fill immediately below it contained 
vast quantities of sherds, the majority of them belonging to the same 
general period as those in the black earth layer covering the house in 
Field II: i.e., roughly the first half of the 2nd cent. B.C. Only seven 
pottery baskets of the 132 from the surface cultivation (35 to 50 cms. in 
depth) contained a few Byzantine sherds, while eleven had a few Roman 
pieces, the sherds always occurring singly. Similarly, occasional sherds, 
perhaps only slightly more in number, from the 2nd half of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. appeared. Of far greater bulk were 3rd cent. sherds with heavy 
admixture of Iron II pottery. Indeed, throughout our Hellenistic scarcely 
a basket failed to produce Iron II material. As the work progressed, the 
reason for this was apparent: the digging of pits into earlier occupational 
layers for fill seems to have been a favorite occupation of the Hellenistic 
inhabitants! 

Fourteen coins from this surface mixture assisted in the analysis: one 
of Ptolemy I (312-285 B.C.; Reg. 4) and two of Ptolemy II (285-246 
B.C.; Reg. 5, 527) belonged with the earlier Hellenistic pottery. The 
others were mostly from the 2nd cent.: three of Antiochus IIIT (223- 
187 B.C.; Reg. 52, 62, 358); two of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 
B.C.; Reg. 343, 652); one of Antiochus VII (138-129 B.C.; Reg. 2); 
four of Alexander II Zebina (128-123 B. C.; Reg. 3, 64, 85, 610); and one 
fine silver drachma of Demetrius II (127 B.C.; Reg. 1). These coins 
certainly suggest a second-century date for the latest occupation of the 
site, especially when it became clear that below ca. 1.00 m. only Ptolemaic 
coins with no later admixture appeared. On the other hand, it is also 
clear that the architecture and most of the remains from the last occupa- 
tion of the tell have been eroded by wind and water, and that the coins 
of Demetrius II, Alexander II and Antiochus VII probably belong with 
the few surface sherds identified as of the same date as the fill within 
the Field IT house. 

Figure 16 is a plan showing the three main Hellenistic phases of 
building found in ca. 1.35m. of debris below the surface. It will be 
noted that the western portion of this area had all been completely 
disturbed down as far as the Iron II level by pits dug in various periods, 
but mainly during the 2nd cent. and late 3rd cent. The latest feature 
on the plan is Wall 1103 (in the plan of the “ Later Phases”) extending 
across the southern edge of the field. With it went certain fragmentary 
loci north of it and probably a packed earth floor surface in the center 
of the “ disturbed area” (in Areas 5-6) at ca. 85 cm. below the surface. 
These features we named Phase 1 of Area VII and by reason of the 
dominant ceramic horizon, the arguments outlined above and the date 


32 BULLETIN, No. 148, p. 26. The dating is based on pottery typology, confirmed 
in part by the coin of Alexander the Great (B57, Reg. No. 93), found on the lower 
floor, dated to 313 B.C. 
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of the phase below, we have felt justified in dating it in the first half of 
the 2nd century B.C. (see below). 


B 


The other walls drawn in the map of the “ Later Phases” in Fig. 16 
were all earlier and were numbered Phase 2 of Field VII. Two buildings 
can be noted facing a street which ran in a southwesterly direction. Few 
of the original flagstones of this street were preserved, though the coarse 
gravelly bed for them was in part intact. The large house to the right 
ran across the whole area. It had been rebuilt at least once with some 
rearrangement of rooms and raising of the floors. Phase 2a, the latest, 
was the best preserved. The southernmost room, 1227, was ca. 7m. in 
length by 3.55 m. in width. Its main wall was along the western side, 
and was one meter in width. The northern and southern inner walls 
were 80 cms. wide and the eastern wall 70 to 75 cms. To the west a 
1.20 m.-wide door opened on the street, while to the east a 1 m.-wide 
door led to the flagstone courtyard, 1203. A plastered floor had once 
covered the room, and a stone mortar was still in place not far from its 
center. 

North of Rm. 1227 were two other rooms, 1802 and 1801. The latter 
had a fine doorway, leading presumably into an interior room. It also 
had in its SE corner a well preserved brick, measuring 33 X 32 cms., one 
of the few hints we found of a brick superstructure for the building, 
though the fairly even surface of the stone foundations and the com- 
paratively limited evidence of major rock fall suggest this type of 
superstructure. Slightly more than a half meter from the doorway and 
against the north balk a storage jar, without rim or handles, had been 
set in the floor upside down. Except for a_ plug of earth at its mouth it 
was empty and its purpose is obscure. 

Below the Phase 2a walls there may be seen in outline others of 2b, 
which suggest that the original building had a slightly different interior 
plan, the floors of which were 20 to 30 cms. below those of 2a. Under the 
flagstone courtyard 1203 there had been a cobblestone paving (1214), 
and a fine tannir (oven) was partially preserved below the 2a eastern 
house wall. As in practically every period these house ovens are round 
(this one 67 cms. in interior diameter) with walls of coarse dark red 
clay material, two to three cms. in thickness, and large body sherds of 
store jars pressed into the exterior. At the northeast corner of the court 
against the balk a plastered bin had existed, presumably for washing or 
other needed kitchen operations. Below the 2a street surface to the 
west there was evidence of two more cobblestone surfaces, indicating 
considerable use which made repaving necessary. 

No deposits sealed both above and below were encountered in Phase 
2a, though the floors of Rms. 1801 and 1802 produced a large variety of 
objects—pins, iron bolt, plow point, knife blade, copper spoon, portion 
of an alabaster cosmetic dish, etc. The pottery immediately on and above 
these floors and over the flagstones of the court in 1203 was typo- 
logically earlier in many respects than that ascribed to Phase 1. Hence 
it was given a relative chronological field designation of + 200 B.C. 
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On the other hand, several sealed deposits between 2a and 2b floors were 
encountered. In addition to the + 200 pottery, material of a still earlier 
typological horizon was present in greater quantity, and to it the relative 
field designation + 225 was assigned. Area 6 along the center of the 
western side had a huge pit disturbing everything below to a depth of 
nearly 2 meters. This pit was filled with the + 225 pottery (of course 
with earlier admixture), and a 2a cobblestone surface lay partially over 
it with + 200 pottery. Another such pit of 2b was in the southeast corner 
of Area 7 (northeast corner sector) with + 225 pottery found in it as 
low as 2.50 m. below surface, though the earliest Hellenistic floors were 
at ca. 1.70 m. 

Five coins came from sealed deposits under Phase 2a, four of which 
are identifiable and all from Ptolemy II (285-246 B.C.; Reg. 247, 463, 
494a, 526). Three other coins were from loci where no floor sealed them 
but at depths which suggested a relation to 2a fill: i.e., occupational 
debris used for levelling, taken by 2a builders largely from earlier phases, 
though some of it may be nearly contemporary with the builders. One 
of these was of Ptolemy II (Reg. 528), another of Antiochus III (223- 
187 B.C.; Reg. 481), and the third of uncertain Seleucid origin (Reg. 
89). Still another Ptolemy II coin (Reg. 57) was found under a rockfall 
which seems to have broken through the 2a floor in the southeast corner 
of Rm. 1227. Five other coins in unsealed loci above 2a floors but located 
on or just above these floors were all Seleucid: three were of Antiochus 
III (Reg. 22, 47, 448), one of Antiochus IV (175-164 B.C.; Reg. 434), 
and one which is of uncertain Seleucid designation (Reg. 240) . 

On the western side of the street, as already indicated, the remains 
are fragmentary. A drain crosses Area 3 and turns abruptly south 
(southeastern corner, Fig. 16). In approximately the center, roughly 
opposite the street door of Rm. 1227, a few stones (Wall 1407) were 
all that remained of Phase 2 structures there, other than a portion of a 
pavement farther to the east. In the earth, roughly 50cm. below the 
level of this fragmentary wall, was found a small jug with its neck 
broken off, set within debris yielding nothing later than Phase 3 (+ 300), 
as well as Iron II pottery. This jug when subsequently cleaned for 
registry was found to contain 35 beautifully preserved Ptolemaic coins, 
all silver tetradrachmas. One was of Ptolemy I; sixteen and probably 
three more were of Ptolemy II, six of them dated to the year of issue; 
one of Ptolemy III (246-221 B.C.); two of Ptolemy IV (221-204 B.C.); 
four and probably eight more of Ptolemy V (204-181 B.C.). Two of the 
Ptolemy V coins were dated: one in 198 B.C. (Reg. 566), and the other 
in 193 B.C. (Reg. 567) .*° 

It is clear that this unusual hoard was a private “ bank,” covering a 
minimum of ninety years from at least the last year of Ptolemy I 
(285 B.C.) to the tenth year of Ptolemy V (193 B. C.). Since its context 
is best related to either Phase 2a or 2b, we can only assume that its 
owner belonged to the city of Phase 2 and hid his treasure in a hole 
some two feet below his floor level. 

33 The coin identifications given here are the result of the preliminary study of 
Ovid Sellers in Jerusalem. At his request they will be further checked by the 


American Numismatic Society. 
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Among the small objects of Phase 2, four were stamped jar handles, 
all evidently to be attributed to 2b, and all evidently stamped with the 
same seal of unusual design.** A sherd found on the surface but made 
of a ware belonging either to Phase 2 or possibly to Phase 1, was nicely 
inscribed in Greek letters with the name “Simonides” (Fig. 17; Reg. 
11). Remains of certain broken letters below the name require further 
study. 

The main Phase 2 structure is a courtyard house, over half of which 
unfortunately extends outside the excavated area. Judging from Iron 


Fie. 17. Inscribed sherd, bearing the Greek name Simonide(s) (Reg. 11). 
The stratigraphic relations of its ware are to Strata ITI-IT, ca. 250-150 B.C. 


Age houses one may assume that another room existed on the eastern 
side of the court, while to the rear and perhaps in an upper story were 
the private rooms of the family. 

An historical note is in order at this point, because we have been 
troubled about when Phase 2 came to an end. At first we assumed that 
it must have been in 198 B.C., or in the years immediately preceding 
that date when the armies of Ptolemy V and Antiochus III were strug- 
gling for the control of Palestine, a series of events which culminated in 
the battle of Paneas and the defeat of Ptolemy V (198 B.C.). Yet this 
position can no longer be maintained when the last of the Phase 2 
hoard of Ptolemaic silver coins is dated 193 B. C. 

Josephus (Antiquities, Book xu. 154) says, however, that shortly 


%4To be published subsequently by Paul Lapp. 
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after his defeat of Ptolemy V Antiochus III made a treaty of friendship 
with him, gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to the Egyptian 
monarch (the marriage took place in 193 B. C.), and assigned Ptolemy as 
her dowry Coele-Syria, Samaria (which included Shechem), Judaea and 
Phoenicia. Ralph Marcus in a note on this passage in the Loeb edition 
observes that this gift is mentioned in several ancient sources, one of 
which (Appian, Syr. 5) says that Antiochus did this in order to be free 
to war on the Romans. Yet whether the assignment of revenues of lower 
Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine to Ptolemy was ever actually carried out, 
may be doubted. 

Now it is a very curious fact that while in our three campaigns at 
Shechem a large number of coins have been found, the one dated 193 
B.C. in the silver hoard is the latest of the Ptolemaic series. This cer- 
tainly suggests that any effective political influence of Egypt in the 
Shechem area must have ceased about that time. Since the reign of 
Antiochus III ended in 187 B.C., it is quite possible that several of the 
coins bearing his name also came from the Phase 2 city, though some 
of them may well have been in circulation much later. From this and 
the other evidence summarized above we feel justified in a preliminary 
conclusion regarding the whole of Phase 2, that it may be dated ca. 250- 
190 B.C., if it is understood that these are only round numbers which 
must not be taken too precisely. 

Since Phase 2a was so near the surface, we found evidence of severe 
burning in only one small section (Area 3, locus 1009). On the other 
hand, the earth over 2b floors usually had a smudged appearance which 
showed up clearly in the balks. It is improbable, however, that we as 
yet have sufficient evidence to conclude from Field VII that the cities of 
Phase 2a and 2b were destroyed by war. On the other hand, clear 
evidence was obtained in 1957 from the two occupational levels in Field 
I, Area 7, that both were destroyed by fire. The upper belongs to the 
same period as VII, Phase 2, but whether to 2a or 2b is not yet clear. The 
lower, on the other hand, is probably to be identified with VII, Phase 3 
(see below). Yet with what wars, if any, these destructions of Shechem 
are to be associated is as yet unclear to us. 

Similarly, at this time, we have no way of ascertaining the historical 
reason for the apparent break between a fairly coherent pottery horizon, 
which we are now calling Phase 1 in Field VII, and the later second 
century material in the house of Field II. If we suggest a figure ca. 150 
B. C. for the break between the two, it must be taken as a very approxi- 
mate figure. It is probable that Shechem was unharmed by Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.) because Josephus says that after the 
terrible events of 168 B.C. in Jerusalem, the Samaritans made a special 
appeal to Antiochus to spare their temple on Mt. Gerizim, asking that 
it be known as the temple of Zeus Hellenios,** and saying that they 
themselves were not Jews at all in origin (Ant. x11. 257 ff.). As for the 
end of occupation on the tell it was suggested in 1956 that John Hyrcanus 
must have destroyed the city in 128 B.C. (Josephus, Ant. xm. 9). 


35 Marcus believes that the name Zeus Xenios, “ protector of strangers ” (rendered 
“Zeus the Friend of Strangers” by RSV), given for the temple in 2 Mace. 6:2, is 
more probably correct. 
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Yet in both the 1957 and 1960 campaigns our series of coins comes down 
to a later date, ending ca. 110 B.C.*° Consequently, in seeking an 
appropriate occasion for the final destruction of the city on the tell, we 
now suggest the campaign of John Hyrcanus against Samaria in 107 
B.C. While the battle of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.) with 
Demetrius III (95-78 B.C.) which took place at or near Shechem in 88 
B.C. is also a possibility,*’ we believe our evidence at this time fits the 
earlier rather than the later date. 


Cc 


Immediately below the Phase 2 installations, at an approximate level 
of 1.70 m. below surface, Phase 3 floors and walls immediately appeared. 
All were so badly ruined by the Phase 2 builders that the architecture 
scarcely enables us to reconstruct, at this stage of our work at least, 
coherent buildings. Like all Hellenistic walls, the Phase 3 people built 
well; their walls were made with two well laid faces, the interior being 
filled with rubble. The wide walls shown on the plan, Fig. 16 (‘‘ Early 
Phases”), were ca. 1.10 m. wide, but the most prominent feature is the 
somewhat narrower Wall 1415, extending NE-SW across nearly the 
whole area. More rooms evidently extended to the west. To the east 
the interior of the building had a plaster (or cement) floor which had 
been repaved twice within 20cms. Only at 1824 and 1421 were there 
portions of cobblestone pavements. Major sections of the remainder 
(e.g., 1521 and 1216) had a cement floor. In 1521 there was a fine 
plastered bin, probably a winepress, directly above that in Phase 2. It 
was 70 cms. across, with a plastered cup in the center 13 cms. deep, the 
latter being carefully covered with a stone. Directly west of the winepress 
a jar had been set into the topmost floor after it had been laid. To the 
south appears a different structure with a fine drain cutting through it. 
From the footing of the walls it may be presumed that the building may 
represent a later structure in Phase 3, but this supposition is uncertain. 
At the southwestern edge of the area there were the badly ruined remains 
of a domed oven (1024), which was probably a pottery kiln, judging from 
the quantity of broken pottery associated with it. 

It is clear that the Phase 3 structures were completely different from 
those in Phase 2, and that there was no street immediately west of wall 
1415. Such hints as survived the pits to the west suggest that an open 
area existed there, but this is uncertain. 

Above Phase 3 floors appeared a new pottery horizon (limited in 
amount) , to which we gave the label + 300; it was mixed with quantities 
of the + 225 pottery. Below Phase 3 floors appeared the same new 
pottery horizon, mixed with Iron II sherds and another, new, ceramic 
group to which we gave the field label + 325 B.C. The latter needs 
detailed study before its chronology is definitely fixed. In field sorting 
we assumed it to reflect the earliest period of Shechem’s Hellenistic 
occupation (last third of the 4th cent.), while the remainder of the 
Phase 3 horizon was from the early 3rd cent. An insufficient number of 


36 Cf, BULLETIN, No. 148, p. 27. 
87 Josephus, Ant. XIII, 372-383; War I, 90-98. 
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coins in sealed loci were found to help fix preliminary conclusions. Reg. 
No. 529 is a coin of Ptolemy I found directly on a Phase 3 floor. Two 
others of Ptolemy I and II respectively (Reg. 314, 573) were found at 
ca. the 170 cm. level of Phase 3, but their loci were unsealed. 

Nevertheless, from all evidence now at hand we have tentatively 
arrived at the following Hellenistic stratification for the whole mound, a 
few chief loci being given for each stratum: 


Stratum I—ca. 150-107 B.C. 
Loci: ** B57, Field II, final use and the fill within the Hellenistic house 
B56 and 57, Field I, surface sherds. 
B60, Field VII, a few surface sherds. 
Stratum II—ca. 190-150 B.c. 
Loci: B60, Field VII, Phase 1 
B57, Field II, black earth layer over Hellenistic house 
B57, Field I. 6-7, surface walls 
B57, Field I. 9, Hellenistic tower (though this could belong to Str. I) 
Stratum III—ca. 250-190 B.c. 
Loci: B60, Field VII, Phases 2a-b 
B57, Field I. 7, burned floor level (Phase 1) 
B57, Field II, erection of Hellenistic house 
556, Field I. 1, Locus 3 (Pavement and pottery on it) 
Stratum IV—ca. 335-250 B. c. 
Loci: B60, Field VII, Phase 3 
B57, Field I. 7, lower burned floor (Phase 2) with wine (or oil) press 
B56, Field I. 1, Locus 4 and silo (below pavement) 
B56, Field I. 1, Striated surfacing of slope covering Wall A, including 
brown earth level under Hellenistic tower with its cache of 
Ptolemy I bronze coins. 


D 


While the complex stratigraphy of Hellenistic building was being exca- 
vated in the eastern areas of Field VII, the pits in the western sectors led 
us down immediately into Stratum V of the 8th cent. B.C. Here within 
the limits of our digging almost the whole of an eighth century house 
appeared (see Fig. 18). Certain of the walls of the building were still 
standing as high as 1.70 m. above the floors. The building technique was 
radically different from that of the Hellenistic period. Large field stones 
were laid in a row, leaving the walls just one stone in thickness (ca. 40 
to 50 cms. wide). At doorways and other critical points large, carefully 
hewn stone blocks, each often the thickness of the wall, were erected to 
give strength. The comparatively thin, one-stone-thick walls give a 
flimsy appearance, but this was hidden by a thick layer of plaster (ca. 
5 cms. thick) over the stone faces; it was mud plaster, but comparatively 
hard with the surface well smoothed. In addition, the upper portions of 
a number of the walls at least were finished in mud-brick. 

Over the whole structure there was nearly a meter of brick, plaster 
and clay detritus, interlaced with charcoal from burned beams. Great 
slabs of roofing were discernible—clay mixed with straw, laid in layers 
as many as eight in number, and originally probably more. That is, the 


88 The terms B56, B57, B6O refer to Balatah, the campaigns of 1956, 1957 and 
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roofs were of the typical clay-straw variety, which had to be rolled after 
a rain and frequently resurfaced. In at least one place the remains of the 
burned beams supporting the roof were found directly beneath the 
fallen surfacing. At first the peculiar position of the vast number of 
pottery fragments within the house gave us a problem of interpretation. 


























1 0 | 10 


Fic. 18. Preliminary sketch of House 1727 in Field VII. It was found 
in Stratum V, destroyed by the Assyrians ca. 724-23 B.C. 





The explanation soon became clear to the field supervisors, however, as 
they carefully studied the problem. Associated with the topmost layers 
of the brick and clay detritus were the broken remains of many large 
vessels, particularly storage jars. On the burned and charred floors beneath 
the brick and clay fall, on the other hand, were the fragments of mostly 
smaller vessels, most of which were ring-burnished red bowls, together 
with many other household vessels, including cooking pots, juglets, and 
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plates and bowls of the beautiful “ Samaria Ware B ” *° (a fine, buff ware 
comparatively light in weight, covered with a pink to red or orange slip 
and usually polished over burnish). The inference from this situation 
is that the house had no second story, that the storage vessels were 
placed on the roof and that they were broken in the collapse of the latter, 
while the interior of the building was badly burned and the smaller 
vessels scattered and broken when roof and walls fell in. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a violent destruction had taken place 
while the house was in full occupation and before its occupants had 
occasion to remove its contents.*® It is impossible not to associate this 
event with the Assyrian conquest of Israel in the years 724-723, culminat- 
ing in the capture of Samaria early in 721 B.C.*! Stratum V thus met 
its end ca. 724-723 B.C. 

Because time did not permit the removal of all balks this season, 
certain details of the reconstruction in Fig. 18 may have to be revised 
in the next campaign. Yet the general nature of the house indicates its 
close relation to a type of Israelite home which is becoming increasingly 
familiar. It is a courtyard house, with private rooms on the west, and 
the court and entrance on the east. In size it is approximately 12.70 
X 10.70 m., as reconstructed, making it almost precisely 281% Xx 24 
cubits, according to figures supplied by Professor R. B. Y. Scott.*? 

As to plan one notes the three narrow spaces which compose the north, 
west and south sides of the building (Loci 1726, 1630, 1332). Between 
them are certain smaller rooms (Loci 1622, 1328, 1432) and the courtyard 
(Locus 1727). Rooms 1726, 1432, 1332 and the northern section of the 
courtyard (1727) were all nicely paved with flagstones or cobblestones. 
Two piers in the center of the court suggest that half of it was roofed 
over, and the other half left open. The inner rooms to the west all had 
packed earthen floors. The northern end of 1630 and the northern corner 
of 1332 (Loci 1629 and 1329) had large stone-lined silos for food storage. 
Another such silo, or other type of stone-lined pit, probably exists in 
the west central courtyard, but was not completely excavated. Two 
large, smoothed building blocks, such as were used for door jambs, 
flanked the doors at 1627, and two large rubbing stones were found near 
one of them, used either for smoothing the stones or for grinding grain. 
The northern stone was tilted as though in position for rubbing. Hence it 
could be interpreted as a seat. The blocks were possibly surplus stones 


39 So designated by Wright in “Israelite Samaria and Iron Age Chronology,” 
Butietin, No. 155 (Oct., 1959), p. 23. The preliminary conclusions stated in that 
article regarding Samaria Wares A and B will have to be modified as precise strati- 
graphical information is available. For example, Stratum V at Shechem suggests 
that a form of Samaria Ware A continues into the 8th cent. and is contemporary 
with and more common than Samaria Ware B. 

4° The successive layers of temple and palace in Fields V and VI, on the other 
hand, suggest that these structures were cleared before destruction and/or rebuilding. 

41 Cf. also the archaeological evidence for the destruction of Dothan and Tirzah 
(Tell el-Far‘ah) at the same time. None of the three cities was ever important 
again, except for Shechem in its Samaritan reconstruction. 

42 Scoti’s recent work on Hehrew weights and measures has led him to a number 
of observations which have placed this subject on a much firmer basis; cf. JBL 
LXXVII (1958), pp. 210-212; BA XXII (1959), pp. 22-40. 
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used as mills, or else they were being readied for use in house repairs. 
The size and weight of the rubbing stones strongly suggests the latter.** 

In Area 3 at the southwestern corner of Field VII a test pit, covering 
about half the area, was dug into ruins below Stratum V. Here house 
walls of the same type and size of those in the house above and to the 
north were encountered. Whereas the floor levels of the V house (to be 
designated Building 1727) were roughly 2.70 m. below surface (between 
16.81 and 17.09 m. above the street benchmark used for survey levels), 
the floors of the Stratum VI building were ca. 114 meters lower, slightly 
over 4m. below surface (ca. 15.50-15.65 m. survey level). There was no 
evidence in this area of violent destruction, and very few artifacts 
remained. From the comparatively small amount of pottery recovered 
from the floors our tentative judgment is that Stratum VI may date 
from the 9th cent., but a definite conclusion must await wider exposure 
and more material. 

A major problem facing the excavators at the present time is whether 
or not a “lost” Stratum may not exist between Strata V and IV, a 
period of approximately 400 years. How is it possible for Stratum V 
to have been so well preserved over such a period of time, unless it were 
protected by some sort of occupational covering? It may be taken almost 
as a matter of course that the exposed ruins of a city will be eroded by 
time and cultivation. Vivid examples exist at Jericho, not only of the 
city of Joshua’s time, but also much of the architecture that once com- 
posed Garstang’s Strata IX and VIII (Kenyon’s “ Neolithic A” and 


*8 When these stones first appeared. we were immediately reminded of the large 
stone block at Tell el-Far‘ah, which Father de Vaux found in a strange position 
below threshold level and yet near the place in the wall for which it was intended. 
He has argued that the large building with which it is associated was a palace of 
Omri at Tirzah which that king never finished when he decided to move the capital 
to Samaria: oral information given by Father de Vaux when the latter graciously 
came from Jerusalem to give our Shechem staff a guided tour of his interesting and 
very important work at the site; see also RB LIX (1952), pp. 551-583; LXII 
(1955), pp. 587-589. 

There can be no doubt that the Stratum V house of Shechem belongs to a 
typical and characteristic type of Iron Age building used for private homes, state 
granaries, and country forts. The last mentioned is based upon information con- 
cerning the Bugei‘ah forts provided by Frank M. Cross, Jr. (unpublished). Cf. the 
‘Ain el-Qudeirat fort (Woolley and Lawrence, PEF Annual, 1914-15, p. 65), and the 
Gibeah fortress of Saul (BuLLeTrIN, No. 52, p. 7), which employ the casemate wall 
principle for forts. The narrow rooms on three sides of the private house certainly 
bring this type to mind. The basic resemblance in type of the Shechem building with 
the beautifully preserved Niveau III (10th-early 9th cent.) houses of de Vaux at 
Tell el-Far‘ah is indisputable; even the size is roughly the same. The differences 
are simply slight variations in interior arrangements: see RB XLII (1955), Pl. VI, 
pp. 575, 580. For a similar building from the 8th cent. at Hazor (Strata VI-V), 
with another slight variation in interior arrangement. see BA XXII (1959), p. 15, 
Fig. 11 (upper left), and XXI (1958), p. 29, Fig. 1. For an important collection of 
relevant material, see Ruth B. K. Amiran and I. Dunayevsky, “ The Assyrian Open- 
court Building and its Palestinian Derivatives,’ BULLETIN, No. 149 (Feb. 1958), 
pp. 25-32. The authors have certainly shown the influence of Assyrian architecture 
on Palestinian, but some conclusions will need revision on further study. The type 
here specified from Shechem and Tell el-Far‘ah belongs to their Series II, which 
cannot possibly develop from Series I, as they suggest, because its earliest examples 
are from the 10th cent. B.C. (Tell el-Far‘ah). 
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“B” respectively) which were separated by a time interval of possibly 
500 to 1000 years. Below the Stratum IV (Phase 3 in Field VII) floors 
at ca. 1.70cms. below surface, there was a gray-earth fill containing 
mostly Iron II, + 325 and + 300 pottery horizons, as we designated 
them in the field. Yet in this debris between ca. 2.00 and 2.50 m. below 
surface occasional pieces of pottery appeared which fitted none of these 
horizons as we then understood them. Certain of these items may prove 


Fie. 19. Left (a): Silver togglepin from Field VIII (Reg. 615), found in 
LB II fill; it is 2345 in. long. Right (b): “ Cypro-Phoenician” imported juglet 
(Reg. 725) of Stratum V, found in Rm. 1622 of Bldg. 1727 (Fig. 18). 


to be early Hellenistic or Iron II, as more knowledge is accumulated. 
Yet it is highly improbable that all of these sherds can be accommodated. 
In any event, we have tentatively labelled these sherds as belonging to 
Stratum Vz. We cannot call it a separate stratum as long as no building 
remains from it have been found. The late 6th century coin found in 
1956 may derive from this “lost ’stratum.** In fill used to level Phase 3 
by the builders of Phase 2b in Area 1 there was one pocket which pro- 
duced early pottery (baskets VII. 1. 60-61 especially), including two 
pieces of probably provincial, yet very fine, Greek black-figured ware 
(probably 6th cent. B. C.; see Fig. 20). Dr. Lapp wrote from Jerusalem 
in September, 1960, that through the courtesy of Father de Vaux it had 


44See BULLETIN, No. 144, p. 20, Fig. 6. 
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been possible for him to compare some of our “Vx” material with 
pottery from Tell el-Far‘ah. He was convinced of a relationship between 
it and de Vaux’s Assyrian pottery (ca. 7th cent.; Niveau I). It is 
highly probable, therefore, that further work and study may give more 
substance to our present hypothetical 7th-6th cent. Stratum Vz. 

Two objects of special interest may be mentioned here, though because 
of the length of this article preliminary publication of them will appear 
separately. One was a small amethyst ovoid seal (Reg. 26), with four 





Fig. 20. Fragment of a Greek black-figured vase (Reg. 
207), 34% in. long, attributed tentatively to an eroded 
stratum (Va) dating between the 7th and 5th cents. B.C. 


Hebrew letters beautifully cut on the bottom, Imbn. It was found in 
unsealed debris at the level of Phase 2a in Area 1, but it certainly derives 
from Stratum V or Vz. In Area 8 at the point of division between the 
gray earth fill and the beginning of the Iron II brick-clay detritus, there 
was found a beautiful steatite cylinder seal (Reg. 661), picturing a com- 
posite winged animal, a stylized tree of life, the winged sun-disk, the 
lunar crescent, and the seven stars of the Pleiades. This object was also 
probably from one of the same two horizons as the Hebrew seal. 
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FIELD VIII. TEST PROBING. 


J. P. Lockwoop and Horace D. HumMMEt, Field Supervisors) *° 
} 


Mention has already been made of the great north-south trench of 
the Sellin expedition, and of the widening and deepening of it in its 
northern sector. It exists today as a deep hole, some five to six meters 
deep, partially filled with a dump pushed into it from the east by a 
“ Point 4” bulldozer after the conclusion of our work this past summer. 
Before the bulldozer did its work we decided that we could not miss the 
opportunity of digging test trenches to obtain inexpensively an idea of the 
depth and stratification of the debris in this northern sector. Areas 1 
and 2 were three-meter squares at the bottom of the pit, 2 being quickly 
abandoned when it proved to be a duplicate of Area 1. The latter was 
dug 6.20 m. below its starting point. Except for the last 90 cms. in sterile 
virgin soil within the water table, the whole debris section was artificial 
fill. At ca. 2.25 m. down a fine cobblestone pavement was encountered of 
MB II B construction. Below this was ca. 3m. of MB II B fill laid in 
layers, which contained large amounts of Chalcolithic, and possibly some 
Early Bronze I, sherds. It is precisely the same type of fill as was found 
in Field V. 7, evidently laid down as part of the fortification system of 
MB II B. It is a further indication of gigantic efforts to create a 
strongly fortified city during the 18th and 17th centuries B.C. 

Area 3 was a section made along the southern edge of the scarp left 
by the earlier excavation; it was five meters long and attained a width of 
three meters as it cut the sloping bank down vertically. The top 2.15 m. 
were all Iron A fill (12th cent. B.C.), except for an Iron II pit, and a 
wall lined with storage jars at the northern edge. Dr. Steckeweh had 
removed the surface layers through Iron II from the area in 1934. Below 
this were nearly three meters of Late Bronze debris, separated by a 
series of black striations at mid-point. The precise dating of these LB 
phases must await further evidence. However, at this time the evidence 
suggests virtual abandonment of the tell between ca. 1550 and 1450 B. C., 
following the Egyptian destruction of the city. The Iron Age level was 
neatly separated from the Late Bronze by a flagstone pavement, but 
with no evidence of destruction—a further confirmation of the strati- 
graphy of the East Gate guard rooms (B57, Field I.7). Below the Late 
Bronze section we immediately encountered MB II C house debris in 
two phases, separated by a floor. Each phase is characterized by massive 
evidence of destruction by fire. Here, then, were the same two MB 
destructions in the 16th century, one following close upon the other, 
which in 1957 we encountered in both Fields I and III. 


“© They were assisted by J. Stanley Chestnut and Herbert Huffmon when these men 
could be released from their other duties. 
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REPORTS OF EXCAVATIONS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
(OUTSIDE OF PALESTINE AND SYRIA PROPER) 


It is an unusual pleasure to notice the first major Japanese publication of 
archaeological excavations in Southwestern Asia: —Telul eth Thalathat: The 
Excavation of Tell II, by Namio Egami (The Tokyo University Iraq-Iran Expedition, 
Report I, Vol. I, The Institute for Oriental Culture of the University of Tokyo, 1958, 
quarto, pp. 17+ vii+24 pp. [in English] + Ixxxi full-page plates +195 pages of 
Japanese text and line cuts [66 in all, including folding charts] + 15+8 pp. [in 
Japanese] + 6 color reproductions of pottery on 4 plates at the beginning of the 
volume, counting in Japanese fashion from the right to left). All illustrations have 
both English and Japanese captions, so all archaeologists can use the volume, es- 
pecially with assistance from Japanese colleagues on details of the text. After the 
establishment of the Society for Near Eastern Studies in Japan, seven years ago 
(1954), this excavation was organized, carrying on two campaigns at Telfil eth- 
Thalathat, some sixty kilometres west of Mosul (across the Tigris from Nineveh), 
in 1956 and 1957. The remains excavated on Tell II (one of four mounds which 
comprise the site) belong to he Obeid and the following Warka (Uruk) period; 
they are all to be dated in the second half of the fourth millennium B.C. We con- 
gratulate the members of the expedition and their sponsors on such prompt and 
sumptuous publication of their results; the scientific quality of the work seems to 
be high. 

Turning from Mesopotamia to Anatolia, we note three important publications of 
recent work in Turkey. Facile princeps is, of course, Bogazkéy III: Funde aus den 
Grabungen 1952-1955, by Kurt Bittel with the assistance of Rudolf Naumann, 
Thomas Beran, Rolf Hachmann and Gottfried Kurth (Abh. der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft, No. 2, Berlin, Gebr. Mann, 1957, quarto, pp. 71 + 38 folding charts and 
plates). In this volume Professor Bittel (who has since been elected president of 
the German Archaeological Institute) and his colleagues present a thoroughly compe- 
tent and remarkably compact survey of the work accomplished during these years. 
This volume does not make the preliminary reports in MDOG superfluous; it is 
also being followed by other similar reports on different phases of the undertaking. 
(The reviewer was privileged to spend several days at the site of the ancient Hittite 
capital during and after the autumn campaign of 1956.) — Horoztepe, by Tahsin 
6zgii¢ and Mahmut Akok (Ankara, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1958, quarto, pp. 
viii + 61+ xix plates, with many illustrations in the text), describes (in Turkish 
and English) the results of a short but very productive campaign of excavation in 
a settlement and cemetery of the Early Bronze, lying over 150 km. ENE of Ala- 
cahéyiik northeast of Bogazkéy. Of the greatest possible archaeological interest 
is the obvious identity of this culture with that of the royal tombs of Alaca, whose 
contents now adorn the Hittite Museum of Ankara. In the reviewer’s opinion there 
can be no doubt that this remarkable civilization, with its North-European affini- 
ties, is older than the Accad period and is roughly contemporary with Troy II 
and the Royal Tombs of Ur (as correctly stated many years ago by the excavator 
of Alacahéyiik, Hamit Kosay) —i.e., it belongs approximately to the third quarter 
of the third millennium. — Dr. Machteld J. Mellink’s monograph, A Hittite Cemetery 
at Gordion (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum, 1956, pp. xii+ 60 
+30 plates), is a scholarly and lucid account of the burials in an inhumation 
cemetery from late Middle Anatolian times, excavated near the later Phrygian capital 
at Gordion. Following the reviewer’s low chronology (which he holds just as 
tenaciously as ever), we date these burials to the second quarter of the second 
millennium B.C. 

(to be continued ) 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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Albright (chairman), Goetze, Winnett, Wright, Van Beek, Cleveland. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 
Dr. OLEG GRABAR, Director, 1960-61 Drs. GEORGE W. Frey. Jr.. DEAN GREER 
McKEg, and DwiGcHt E. STEVENSON 
Dr. PAuL W. Lapp, Annual Professor, Honorary Lecturers, 1960-61 
1960-61 Mr. HERBERT B. HUFFMON and Mr. JAMES 
K. Zink, Fellows, 1960-61 


THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 
. ALBRECHT GOETZE, Honorary Director Mr. Cart Haines. Annual Professor 
(honorary). 1960-61 
VAUGHN E. CrawrorD, Director, Dr. Grorce Dates, Fellow (honorary). 
1959-61 1960-61 
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